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REVIEW OF THE WEEKR. 

M R. BLAINE is able to return to his desk in the State Depart- 

ment, and he has been engaged, reports from Washington 
say, in conferences with the Ways and Means Committee relating 
to the rates of the duties on sugar. He has this subject in hand, 
of course, in its relation to the proceedings of the Pan-American 
Congress, realizing as any intelligent person must, how an oppor- 
tunity is furnished by our present revenue situation for the practi- 
cal basis of a good commercial arrangement with the sugar pro- 
ducing countries of South America. The Congress, its enemies 
earnestly hope, will reach no practical result, but it is very likely 
Mr. Blaine’s labors may disappoint them. 





THE new code of Rules has been laid before the House, and 
after discussion during the week, will probably be adopted by the 
time this paragraph isread. They sustain Mr. Reed’s rulings both 
as to the constitution of a quorum and as to the refusal to enter- 
tain dilatory motions. And they provide that a hundred members 
shall constitute a quorum of the Committee of the Whole, instead 
of requiring a quorum of the House for that purpose. The chief 
moot-point in the caucus was the proposal to reserve to commit- 
tees the power to insert riders in Appropriation bills. The major- 
ity in the caucus were of the opinion that the committees already 
possess as much power over the work of the House as is safe or 
just to give them. 

The adverse report, prepared by Mr. Carlisle and signed by 
Mr. Randall, as the minority of the Committee on Rules, indicated 
the lines on which the minority make opposition. It ison the rule 
about the counting of present members to make out the presence 
of a quorum that they have the most to say, and say it with the 
most energy. And itis just there that the majority have the most 
earnest support not only of the Republican party, but of many In- 
dependents and even of some Democrats. When one Democrat, 
like ex-Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, declares his entire agreement 
with Speaker Reed in his course, we may be sure that a great 
many more are thinking that way, without caring to say so in the 
same public manner. We have looked with some closeness to those 
newspapers, which, while supporting the Republican party in a 
general way, always have held themselves free to criticise and 
blame its course when it did not approve itself to their conscience, 
and we have been struck with the unanimity with which these 
have approved the new ruling as to what constitutes a quorum of 
the House, and have scouted the idea that a member may be pres- 
ent to raise points of order and make motions to adjourn, but is to 
be counted absent the minute the House takes a vote even on his 
own motion. This is especially noticeable in the tone of the re- 
ligious newspapers of the Northern States. 





THE only argument advanced by the minority, which is not 
purely rhetorical and declamatory, is that ours is a system of 
checks and balances, in which the rights of the minority are held 
sacred. So itis, and the Constitution is amply furnished with 
provisions of that nature, by which the American people as it were 
tie their own hands against hasty action. But the House has no 
constitutional right to add to those checks, and to do sois to imply 
that the Constitution is fatally defective on the very point at 
which its authors fortified it with the greatest care. The Consti- 
tution makes distinct provision to prevent the minority from stop- 
ping the course of legislation in Congress, but it does not contain 
a single phrase which could be tortured into meaning that under 
any circumstances or for any reason it might undertake to do 
what the old Rules of the House enabled it to do, and what some 
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too candid Democratic leaders of the present House declared their 
purpose to do. 

The iniquity of the old Rules was shown by the Democrats 
themselves at the opening of the last two Congresses, when they 
were considering their adoption. They only lacked the nerve to 
fly in the face of precedent and act on common sense, as Mr. Reed 
has done, and thus lost the credit of effecting a great change for 
the better which within ten years they will admit to have been ef- 
fected not a moment too soon. If they had anticipated the Re- 
publicans in this respect, the last two Congresses would not have 
been as barren of legislation as they were. 


SENATOR BLAIR has been occupying for several days‘more or 
less of each day’s session of the Senate in advocacy of the bill to 
aid Education. It would be vastly more discreet in him to curtail 
this expenditure of time. If he is speaking to the Senate, he hurts 
the measure rather than the reverse, by so long aspeech ; if to the 


‘country, he has already gained from the connection of his name 


with the bill, all that he ought to desire, or need expect. We 
trust it will pass the Senate, when Mr. Blair concludes, without 
serious delay, and by a good majority, so that the House may at 
last have the opportunity of voting for it. The Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Times sadly admits that there is now 
little or no chance of smothering it once more, in that body, and 
that if it comes to a vote it will surely pass. 


NExt to the bill for the revision of the Tariff, the most im- 
portant measure before the present Congress is that for the revival 
of our merchant marine. The Senate has a bill proposed by Mr. 
Frye, and the House one offered by Mr. Farquhar. The latter 
proposes to pay American vessels engaged in foreign trade a sub- 
sidy of thirty cents a ton for every thousand miles they sail, and 
for shorter distances in the same ratio. This is the bill supported 
by the American Shipping and Industrial League, which has been 
in session at Washington. The five hundred and seventy-four 
delegates represented every part of the country, East and West, 
North and South, as well as both political parties. Many were 
delegates from the great commercial bodies of New York and 
other cities. Many also, no doubt, are Free Traders as regards 
the general question of national policy, but like Mr. Hugh Me- 
Culloch they draw the line at shipping,in view of the extensive 
aid given to this interest by all our European rivals except Nor- 
way. With these differences they all were unanimous on the 
main question, and that to an extent which makes the Free Trade 
newspapers writhe visibly with disgust. The Times, of New 
York, allows its Washington correspondent to characterize such 
men as ex-Governor Bullock, of Georgia, and ex-Governor 
Thompson, of South Carolina, as “ subsidy hunters, stretcbing out 
their hands to the Treasury” and rejoicing in having a dictator 
in the Speaker’s chair to push their plans through the House. 





As we mentioned last week, Mr. Edmunds differs from his as- 
sociates as to the merits of the Samoan Treaty in the matter of se- 
curing us the concessions as to the possession and use of the port 
of Pago-Pago. He wished to have a reconsideration of the vote 
of ratification in order to reaffirm our rights in that matter, but the 
Senate declined to reconsider. It is not easy to see how the 
Treaty can imperil our claims, even by its silence, on this point. 
It is not intended as a complete settlement of the rights of the 
signatory powers in the islands, but only of those questions which 
had been raised by German aggression and the deposition of the 
legitimate king. And the tone of the diplomatic negotiations 
which preceded it is our warrant that nobody is going to try to 
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take advantage of us in a matter of such small importance to the 
European Powers as our use and ownership of one port. 


In the Senate, Wednesday, the nomination of General Mor- 
gan to be Commissioner of Indian Affairs was confirmed, by a vote 
of 28 to 16, five Democrats voting with the majority, and two Re- 
publicans, Messrs. Ingalls and Pierce (North Dakota), with the 
minority. The two points of objection, on which so much stress 
was laid,—his conviction by court-martial for a technical offense, 
during the war, and the charge that he had been “‘ rooting out” 
Catholic employees from the Indian reservations,—were fully dis- 
cussed, and General Morgan’s friends were able, it appeared, to 
show that there was nothing substantial in either. The court- 
martial was evidently a matter which, in view of its circum- 
stances and the good record of General Morgan since, was entitled 
to no consideration whatever ; and the facts show that the Catho- 
lic church has no good ground for complaining of unfair treatment, 
unless it is to be regarded as having claims in the Indian service 
entirely out of proportion to other religious bodies. 





THREE important bills have been before Committees of the 
House with hearing of evidence. The Copyright Bill was opposed 
by Mr. Bovee of New York, who admitted the need of some 


legislation, but deprecated the passage of this bill as likely to’ 


raise the price of books to American readers. He ignored the fact 
that the great body of English literature is not touched by it, and 
that the only readers who will be liable to pay more are those who 
hanker after the latest literary delicacies of the London book- 
market. He was quite right in saying that the measure estab- 
lishes no “ international ” copyright, a3 it makes no provision for 
reciprocity with other countries. But he was quite wrong in as- 
suming that because the British publishers are furious at the idea 
of its passing into a law, and Mr. Gladstone condemns it as out 
of harmony with Free Trade, that it will not be popular in Eng- 
land. In fact it enables the English author for the first time to 
reap any compensation from his American readers, and it does 
this not so much in his interest as in that of our own authors, 
who will be less embarrassed in finding publishers, when our pub- 
lishers are no longer so free to appropriate the work of authors 
across the ocean. The bill, therefore, should be passed, even al- 
though Mr. Putnam may be wrong in his belief that the British 
Government will take some reciprocal step to extend to our auth- 
ors protection in their literary property. 


THE designation of Mr. Charles Emory Smith to the Russian 
Mission was not unexpected, as rumors of the appointment had 
been going about for weeks past. It is, however, something of a 
surprise, that a man of Mr. Smith’s ability and influence in home 
politics should have accepted a position which cannot but tend to 
throw him out of touch with the course of events at home, and di- 
minish his importance in the political life of the Nation. No man 
ever accepted the Russian Mission without being the worse for it 
after his return, because to go to St. Petersburg is like going to the 
far side of the moon in the extent to which it removes one from 
the cognizance of the people. The nearer European missions are 
pot so much isolated from contact with American life and feeling. 

Another element of surprise is that this or any office should 
be bestowed on a Pennsylvanian whose attitude in politics shows 
any measure of independence toward the Quay dictation. While 
Mr. Smith has not in any marked manner antagonized the gentle- 
man who has been made by Mr. Harrison the dictator of our State 
politics, he has not put on the collar, and the Press, during the last 
twelve months, has shown signs of directing its own course, which 
must have been quite offensive to the ‘ dominant leaders’’ who 
shape our destinies. That he rendered eminent services in the last 
presidential campaign furnishes, of course, no explanation of his 
appointment. 


In the House of Representatives, Mr. Wickham, of Ohio, has 
introduced a bill to require that the members of the next Con- 





gress from that State shall be chosen from the same districts as 
were those of the present. This is quite within the powers of 
Congress, and is suggested by the shameless proposals to gerry- 
mander Ohio, of which we spoke last week, and by a similar pro- 
posal to deprive the Republicans of two members in Maryland by 
a fresh distribution. Regarding it simply as a means of offsetting 
the partisan job now under way in Ohio, it is perfectly justified. 
But the weak point in the case is that Congress should be called 
upon to interpose to preserve the existing status, in a case where 
that status is itself not above criticism. Can Mr. Wickham de- 
fend unqualifiedly, before the House and the country, the pres- 
ent districting of his State? It is true that the gerrymandering 
in some of the Democratic States has been abominable, and that 
looking at the districts of South Carolina, for example, the Ohio 
Republicans were strongly influenced to fix their districts to their 
own advantage. But the whole business is despicable, and unless it 
can be shown that the present apportionment in Ohio is a fair one, 
the precedent of the interference of Congress would be put on a 
sandy foundation to begin with. Doubtless the only enduring 
remedy is to create a public opinion which will not tolerate such 
iniquity, although it is a tradition of our public life quite as ven- 
erable as that concerning the quorum of the House, and has had 
to some extent the sanction of every party that ever controlled a 
State legislature. Might it not be possible to force Legislatures to 
refer the matter to the arbitration of fair-minded men represent- 
ing both parties in equal numbers, and thus bring the representa- 
tion of the people as nearly into relation to the strength of par- 
ties as our political divisions admit ? 





Mr. WANAMAKER’s Offer of gold medals to the employees of 
the post-office department who make the best record, reminds us of 
the offer of Mr. Jerome of a prize for the Princeton student who 
was ascertained to have exhibited the most gentlemanly deport- 
ment during each year. The Princeton youths declined to enter 
into any such competition, and informed Mr, Jerome that they all 
professed to be gentlemen. And although there have been times 
when the friends of Princeton might have wished that this boast 
were better founded, yet the good sense of the country applauded 
the answer, which compelled the withdrawal of the offer. We 
think the employees of the department, if they were free to ex- 
press their opinion, would make much the same reply to Mr. 
Wanamaker’s offer. If they are in any sense good citizens, not 
to say gentlemen, they require no gold medals to stimulate them 
to do their duty by the country which employs them. Nor are 
the defects of this or of any other department such as will be 
remedied in the smallest degree by such a stimulus. It is not the 
employees who degrade and deteriorate the public service, but the 
people above them who treat the places at their disposal as the 
spoils of a party victory, and who dismiss competent public ser- 
vants to make room for people of no experience who have politi- 
cal claims. The best reward for faithful service is the assurance 
of retention in place. 


Mr. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL was appointed Collector of the 
Port of Boston in May of 1886. He has been an eminently satis- 
factory public servant, and one whose removal cannot be vindi- 
cated with reference to any need of the service which would call 
for it. His commission still has three months to run, but the Re- 
publican workers of Massachusetts have been demanding his per- 
emptory removal for some time, and the President has thought it 
advisable to gratify them. Mr. Saltonstall has been informed by 
Mr. Windom of this decision, and his resignation is hinted at with 
some delicacy ; but he very properly refuses to relieve the Admin- 
istration of the odium of turning him out of office in defiance of 
the pledges given before the election of 1888. If he is to make 
room for the reappointment of Mr. Beard, it must be by his dis- 
missal from the post he has been filling to the entire satisfaction 
of the business public of that port The business is all the worse, 
as Mr. Saltonstall has been a practical Civil Service Reformer 
while in office, and has aroused the wrath of the Democratic spoils- 
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men by refusing to make wholesale dismissals of Republican su- 
bordinates. ‘They clamored for his official head during Mr. Cleve- 
land’s administration as loudly as do the Republicans now. And 
this is in Massachusetts, where there was an especial need for the 
Republican party to walk softly in this matter of arbitrary re- 
movals. 





THE new State of North Dakota seems to have made a nar- 
row escape from a great disgrace. It was proposed to legalize the 
establishment of a Lottery,—presumably a branch of the Louisi- 
ana iniquity,—and the Senate, to the amazement of the country, 
passed the bill on the 5th instant, by a vote of 22 to8. A bonus 
was to be paid, it appears, to the State, and doubtless some pri- 
vate bonuses would have gone to the persons who worked the 
measure through. So much expression of rebuke, however, came 
from all quarters,—some of the most effective, no doubt, from 
Washington,—and so much increase of opposition was evident in 
the Legislature, that on the 10th the promoters of the scheme per- 
mitted the indefinite postponement of the bill, in the House. It 
would have been a sad shame for a Commonwealth so promising 
of future greatness as North Dakata to smirch its escutcheon at 
the very outset with a sale of its sovereignty powers to the Lot- 
tery gamblers. 





THE Montana deadlock continues, and there is now little 
likelihood of any legislation. The Democratic Senators have fled 
the State, to avoid arrest and compulsory attendance in their 
places. The only gain by the decision of the court in favor of the 
Republican contestants from Silver Bow county is that the two 
national Senators chosen by the Republicans have rather the 
better standing in Washington. But the national Senate shows 
no great haste in taking up their case. It is worthy of notice that 
this tangle occurs in the new State which adopted the Australian 
mode of voting, which was to put an end to political intimidation 
and to all uncertainty as to the result of an election. 

In Iowa the deadlock is still unbroken, neither party being 
willing to accept the offers of compromise coming from the other. 
It is instructive to observe what are the reasons which make this 
or that man an impossible candidate for the Speakership of the 
House when put forward by the Republicans. We were assured 
by the Mugwump newspapers that the Republican losses were 
due to the revolt against the Tariff policy of the party, as repre- 
sented by Senator Allison. But not a word is said of that or any 
other national question in this discussion of candidates, the points 
treated as of interest being their attitude towards Prohibition or 
Railroad Regulation. 





THE Democrats have determined that Mr. Reyburn shall not 
have a walk-over in the Fourth District, so they have renomi- 
nated Mr. Wm. M. Ayres, whom Judge Kelley defeated by about 
nine thousand majority in 1888. Mr. Ayres is one of those man- 
ufacturers who delight the hearts of the Free Traders by arguing 
for the putting of ‘ raw materials” on the Free List, but have no 
such proposition to make with regard to manufactured goods of 
their own production. He has been prominent as a Tariff Re- 
former on that line, and if he has any new ideas to present to the 
people of the district, these have not been disclosed to them as 
yet. He was defeated last time on exactly the issues he now 
presents. Were he elected, or were he to be defeated by a smaller 
majority than Mr. Kelley got, this would be due only to personal 
considerations, such as the less popularity of the present Republi- 
can candidate, or the indifference and languor produced in the 
Republican party by the rule of the Quay combination. We hope 
that none of these considerations will prevent the getting out a 
full vote; but even if they should do so, it will not have the 
smallest significance as regards national politics, and the division 
of parties on the economic questions. 





THE victory of the “ Gentile ” ticket in the municipal election 
in Salt Lake City is a matter for satisfaction to the whole country 





as showing a growth of influences hostile to the Mormon hier- 
archy, which must undermine and destroy its authority. From 
the day when the national flag floated over the Internal Revenue 
Office in that city during the closing year of the War, the influ- 
ence of dissolving forces from without has been at work on the 
Church of the Latter-Day Saints. The flaunting of that flag in 
the face of Brigham Young was a direct disproof of his boasts and 
threats against the National Government, and it opened the eyes 
of many to the falsity of his pretensions to be the divinely ap- 
pointed ruler of Utah. The more vigorous extension of national 
authority into the Territory by the Acts of Congress for the sup- 
pression and punishment of polygamy and the dissolution of the 
Church corporation, has deepened this impression, and has put an 
end to the social terrorism on which the hierarchy once relied. 
When the Gentiles at first began to move in politics, their aggre- 
gate vote was no greater than the actual number of non-Mormon 
residents of the city, while that on the other side was the total 
strength of the Church’s membership. Gradually this has changed. 
A very large body of the Saints abstain from the active support of 
the ticket put in nomination by the Church, and some even go so 
far as to vote with the Gentiles. Encouraged by this, the Liberals, 
as the “ Gentiles’’ call themselves, began a thorough canvass of 
the city. Aided by the national laws to forbid actual polygamists 
from voting, and to disfranchise the women of the Territory, they 
set themselves to have the registration-lists purged of illegal 
voters, and they also succeeded in preventing farther naturaliza- 
tion of those who believed in polygamy. As a result it became 
evident that the Gentiles would outnumber the Mormons on the 
lists, and the result just achieved was predicted weeks before the 
election. For the first time in forty-three years the control of the 
city passes out of the hands of the Mormons. 





THE British Parliament met on Monday, and was opened 
with the reading of a Queen’s Speech, in which the Ministry gave 
forth the usual collection of platitudes and promises. The mem- 
bership is not the same as when the body first met in 1885, the 
majority of the Tories and Unionists having fallen from 122 to 88, 
in a total of 670. This result of by-elections, in which seats filled 
by death and promotion to the House of Peers were refilled, is 
proof enough that the country is not with the Unionists, and even 
without a general election the majority would continue to approach 
the vanishing point until not a“ working majority ” was left to 
the ministry. 

The Queen was made to speak of the dispute with Portugal 
in terms which the ministers virtually contradicted before the day 
was over. Even England is becoming aware of the fact that 
Portugal has been converted from a very useful friend into an in- 
sulted enemy by Lord Salisbury’s policy. And the conversion 
has come the quicker as the proposal of the Portuguese to “ boy- 
cott ” British manufactures has led John Bull to look up his bal- 
ance-sheet to see just what his trade with that country amounted 
to. He finds that while other customers have been buying less 
and less of his loaded cotton, Portugal alone has been increasing 
her demands. In five years the Portuguese purchases of these 
fabrics have risen from £590,849 worth to £824,844 worth. So of 
the purchases of coal, iron, and the articles made of it, while the 
English purchases of wine from Portugal amount to much less 
than it sells that country. In these circumstances it is suggested 
that it is not good policy to alienate even this little kingdom by 
rude ultimatums, 

In Scotland the Tories have gained rather than lost by their 
demand for the cession of the Zambezi Valley, as that is the route 
by which the Scottish missions in the interior of Africa are reached. 
Hence the bold outline of the Tory policy sketched by Prof. 
Drummond in his “ Equatorial Africa,” a book suggested by his 
visit to these missions. It was this fact which contributed to the 
election of a Unionist member from the Patrick district of Lan- 
arkshire. 
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THE Emperor of Germany seems determined to tread the 
path of State Socialism on which the Empire entered by the 
adoption of the law for the compulsory insurance of the working- 
men. His recent rescript on the subject of the rights and wrongs 
of the working classes does not contain any definite proposals, 
which might be held to threaten the existence of the present re- 
lations of labor to capital and to society. But the declamatory 
statements by which these proposals are accompanied go much 
beyond what is required by his plans, and indicate that he is ready 
to discuss much more sweeping measures than these. Even more 
extraordinary is his suggestion to Prince Bismarck to sound Eng- 
land, France, Switzerland, and Belgium as to the advisability of 
holding an international conference to discuss legislation for the 
relief of the burdens of the workmen of these industrial nations. 
Germany is not committed to making any such a proposal in a 
formal diplomatic fashion, and probably she never will be. But the 
suggestion seems to show that these ideas have taken such a hold 
on the Emperor’s mind as to make him zealous for a kind of in- 
ternational propaganda of them. 








FINANCIAL REVIEW. 
New YorK. 

Watt STREET was considerably startled last Saturday at 

the sight of the week’s bank statement, which showed that 
the loans had been expanded over $8,000,000 in one week, and the 
surplus reserve reduced over $4,000,000. The singular thing was 
that this had occurred in a week when there was nothing in the 
movements of the stock market to indicate that any such exten- 
sive borrowings had been going on. Had a strong bull movement 
been under way the street would not have been surprised. It 
would have taken the statement as a warning that a reaction 
could not be far off, but there would have been no mystery about 
it. But on this occasion the chief characteristic of the market 
had been its dullness, outside of a few stocks, sucb as Reading ; 
therefore it did not seem that any one had need to borrow large 
amounts of money, beyond what the pool in Reading might need, 
and that would not account for so great an expansion in one 
week. The statement was considered a mystery, then it was sup- 
posed to be a mistake. Explanations, however, showed that it 
was correct, and that the loan expansion had been made by some 
half-dozen banks which are regarded as distinctively Wall street 
banks. Curiously enough, a nearly similar statement was made 
by the banks in the corresponding week last year. The expan- 
sion of the loans was almost exactly the same sum. It does not 
appear in other years, however, and so there is no regularly re- 
curring condition in the movements of money to account for it. 
The natural inquiry was, who has borrowed all this money, and 
what for? There is no answer yet. The loss in the surplus re- 
serve was taken as indicating that the banks would soon be run- 
ning down close to their legal limit again, and that tight money 
might be looked for this spring. Upon this there was a general 
disposition manifested to sell the market, and the bear ranks 
have been considerably augmented since. 

No rise has followed in the money rates. Neither is any 
likely so long as the stock market continues so dull, or so narrow 
that only a few leading stocks have any activity. A depressed 
feeling has prevailed, because prices seem in general to go down 
so much more easily than they go up, while the railroad earnings 
continue so good that it might be supposed the case would be re- 
versed. Brokers talk about “something hanging over the mar- 
ket,’”’ and wonder what itis. Probably the condition of the Lon- 
don market has much to do with it. They still buy our brewer- 
ies, iron works, and mills over there, but they don’t seem to want 
railroad securities. They appear to have been filled up with all 
they can absorb, and are selling, not buying. London is so large 
a market for us that when it is filled up, as it seems to be now, it 
is like damming back the waters. There is no longer an outlet, 
and they flow back on us. This chokes our market. A number 
of large banking institutions have lots of bonds and other securi- 
ties on hand which they looked to London to take, and it wont 
take them. These concerns are therefore unable to help the 
market here, and in this state of things it is likely to be dull. 
General trade also is certainly less active than it was some weeks 

o. There was a great rush through December, but immediately 
after the holidays signs of slackening appeared, and these have 
multiplied since,—the iron trade is an instance of it. Prices of 
iron are tending downward according to the weekly reports. The 
one thing that has gone on in almost undiminished activity is the 
movement of grain, and to thisis due the maintenance of the good 
earnings of the railroads. 











So long as this continues the Western roads will probably 
maintain rates, despite the floods of despatches daily poured into 
Wall street to the effect that rate wars of gigantic proportions are 
just going to break out. The amount of news of this kind which 
has been given to Wall street this week is surprising. It is thought 
that the presence of a prominent operator in Chicago at this time, 
who is now a bear on the market, has had something to do with 
it. When the railroad men met on Tuesday and did nothing 
towards reforming the Inter-State Association, the report of the 
chairman not being ready, one might have supposed that chaos 
had come or was coming. There was a regular raid made on the 
market in the last hour that day, but the next morning the clouds 
had apparently rolled away. Nothing alarming appeared in the 
regular press despatches, and prices were firmer. A strong con- 
tributing cause to the general weakness of the market has been 
the decline in the Drexel-Morgan stocks, such as the Chesapeakes 
and the three C’s. They have come to be known as “ Morgans,” 
and the Morgans have certainly been in the dumps. Every in- 
crease in the earnings of these roads has been followed by a weak- 
ening in the price of the stocks, and loud has been the chorus of 
complaint from the unfortunates who have them at higher prices 
and who consider that Mr. Morgan is in duty bound to see that 
their market quotations are kept up, meaning kept up to the 
point where each holder can see a profit on his purchase. Mr. 
Morgan evidently has not the same idea as to what his duties are, 
and besides this he has been confined to his house by sickness. 
Mr. Gould talks bullish, but he does not work the market as he 
used to in old times, when his health was better and his vigor 
greater than it is now. When he made a bull movement in his 
days of activity, the market being once started upward was never 
allowed to react more thana point until the whole thing was over, 
and it might run through a couple of months. He has talked a 
good deal this time, and put up some of his own stocks; but he 
apparently did nothing outside them. The remainder of the list 
made but a feeble response, the Morgans went down, and finally 
the Gould stocks hesitated and then fell back with the rest. 
Reading made a great run up to 43, and then that too fell back. 
It don’t seem as if the spring months were regarded as good for a 
bull movement to run into. 

The Trust stocks have had some fireworks of theirown. The 
long expected decision here permanently enjoining the Sugar Trust 
from disposing of its assets caused the stock to open on Wednes- 
day morning two points below its closing of the day before, but 
that was its lowest point of the day. From some quarters a rush 
of orders came to buy the stock, and it was not long before the 
price had risen to 64,—a jump of six points from the opening. 
After this it receded again. The decision enjoins the Trust from 
turning its property over to the Connecticut corporation into which 
it was, or is, proposed to merge it; but it does not stop the Trust 
from paying dividends. It merely requires the officers to apply to 
the court for permission to pay them, and the decision carefully 
refrains from putting any restrictions on the Trust managers which 
would interfere with the conduct of their business. The head 
Trust people have discovered that they overdid the business in is- 
suing certificates “‘ as long as the public wanted them.” This was 
given by some of the insiders as a reason for swelling the capital 
to $90,000,000. After these same insiders had sold out on the pub- 
lic they probably bought back again when the stock had dropped 
about ten points, with the idea of making another upward turn. 
But they had killed the goose of the golden eggs. There was no 
way to move such an enormous mass of stuff. The public had had 
enough and would not touch it again. Now it is proposed to re- 
duce the capitalization two-thirds. With this done, the insiders 
hope to be able to handle it in the market. 








THE VOICE FROM MISSISSIPPI. 

gee Legislature of Mississippi, it has been observed, has been 

considering a memorial to Congress, proposing the repeal of 
the Fifteenth Amendment of the national constitution,—that which 
declares that suffrage shall not be conditioned upon complexion. 
Whether the memorial has been adopted we do not know; if it 
should be, the influence upon the country will not be immense, 
nor the likelihood of removing this amendment from the constitu- 
tion immediate, but all the same this voice from Mississippi chal- 
lenges attention. It is a new word from an old speaker,—a fresh 
avowal from the home of Jefferson Davis, of the doctrine upon 
which he built the rebellious fabric with which he meant to sup- 
plant the American Union, Slavery, said Mr. Stephens, is the 
corner stone of the “ Confederacy,” and Slavery has but this one 
thought, that men may or may not be proscribed, degraded, and 
enslaved, according to their color. It is that doctrine which is 
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struck down by the Fifteenth Amendment, and it is natural 
that the spokesman of a motion to take such a clause out of the 
organic law should be found in a State which held in bondage the 
majority of its people, and which, when Freedom came and they 
struggled to make it real, has permitted them to be slaughtered, 
scourged, and despoiled. 

And yet, however fit it is that the voice of old Oppression 
should arise from the plantations of Mississippi, it is not alone to 
that State that we may turn to hear its echoes. When a northern 
teacher and scholar writes to the South to encourage there the 
processes of color proscription, and to condone there the lawless 
means by which, for party sake, the rights of freemen are sup- 
pressed, and when it is true that Professor Phelps only writes 
as other men speak and write, we may fairly turn to consider the 
question which the Mississippi memorial may raise. For, prac- 
tically, the body of the Southern States have raised the same ques- 
tion. In a great part of their territory they have deprived of 
their right the voters whose suffrage is guaranteed by the Fif- 
teenth Amendment, and they have declared that they had a moral 
justification in doing so. They have challenged condemnation ; 
they have put forward as their abundant defense the doctrine of 
the Slave System, that proscription and suppression may justly 
and fitly be exercised on account of race and color. 

This is the plain and simple statement of the case. There is 
no escaping it. The Fifteenth Amendment is but the complement 
of the Thirteenth. It does but assure to the freeman what the 
other declares he is entitled to. It does but give him the means 
of defense which in all lands, in all ages, the condition of freedom 
has found necessary for its own protection. As to white men, no 
American except those who repudiate and defy American princi- 
ples will pretend that freedom is secure without the right of equal 
participation in the government, and every pretense, therefore, to 
a philosophic system by which black men may be deprived of their 
suffrage, reverts at once to the Slave System. If you can strip a 
man of his ballot, because of his complexion, you can strip him of 
his liberty as well, for the doctrine of his fatal inferiority justifies 
this the same as that. There never was any misconception on 
this point in the days when this subject was the theme of fierce 
debate. Every advocate of slavery knew that he needed only to 
establish the doctrine of an essential degradation on account of 
race and color, and all else followed logically. There was no 
standing-ground for claiming the emancipation of a man, which 
did not include also the idea that once free he should have the 
freeman’s means of defending his condition. 

It requires a two-thirds vote in each branch of Congress to 
propose an amendment to the Constitution, and it requires for 
confirmation of the proposal the assent of the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States. It will not be imagined, we presume, 
that this process is likely to be easily practicable for such an 
amendment as would assail the essential doctrines of the 
American Republic, and rehabilitate the theories of those who or- 
ganized the Southern Confederacy. If the Fifteenth Amendment 
were repealed, the Fourteenth would stand, requiring a diminu- 
tion of the representation in Congress of those States which dis- 
franchised their citizens, and this, as an examination has disclosed, 
would take from the South about thirty electors and a like number 
of members of Congress, as soon as they disfranchised their col- 
ored citizens. To wipe out the latter amendment without the 
other as well, will hardly be proposed by political leaders who 
gain so much under the present system. 

But the moral issue remains. The thought that the negroes 
may be disfranchised is entertained. The fact that by violence 
they are disfranchised is submitted to. Every such concession is 
a yielding to the theories which justified Slavery and its Rebel- 
lion, and a condemnation of the principles upon which Liberty 
and Union were maintained by force of arms. It may be no 
treason to these principles to say that suffrage should be incom- 
patible with illiteracy, and to raise the question upon that line, 
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but a proposal to repeal the Fifteenth Amendment is not on the 
line of ignorance and stupidity, but on that of complexion and caste. 





POPE LEO’S LATEST ENCYCLICAL. 


WE cannot imagine any intelligent American Catholic hearing 

or reading with satisfaction the Encyclical from Pope Leo 
XIII., which was read in the churches last Sunday. It is evident 
that the document was prepared for the latitude of Italy, and 
with especial reference to the conditions of the struggle between 
the Pope and the House of Savoy, whom he regards as having 
robbed St. Peter of his patrimony. Its object is to concentrate 
the political power of all good Catholics for the restoration of the 
Temporal Power, and this end is identified with loyalty to the 
Church with much insistence. Catholics are permitted to love 
their own country above all others, in compliance with a law of 
nature which fosters such local attachments. But they are to 
love the Church far above their country, and in making their 
choice between candidates for a public office they always are to 
put the interests of the Church first and foremost. They are to 
support the man who is friendly to the Church, without reference 
to his other qualities or his opinions in other respects. 

A practical comment on this doctrine of subordinating the in- 
terests of the country to those of the church is furnished by the 
policy of this same Pope in the case of the military bill before the 
German Reichstag some years ago. In the opinion of Herr Wind- 
horst and the other members of the Central or Catholic party in 
that body, the bill was injurious to the welfare of Germany. Yet 
the Pope was induced by an offer of certain concessions from the 
Imperial Government to issue his orders that good Catholics 
should support the bill, whatever might come of it to Germany. 

In our own country nothing could be more unfortunate for 
the church of which Leo is the head. For several years past the 
American Catholic has been at considerable pains to assert his in- 
dependence of ecclesiastical dictation in the discharge of his civil 
duties, and to assure his Protestant fellow-citizens that there is 
nothing in his religion that would prevent his showing himself as 
true and devoted a citizen as any one else. The country now is 
told by the highest authority the Church recognizes thata good 
Catholic always must postpone his loyalty to his obedience to the 
church, and that conduct like that of the English Churchmen of 
1216 when they defied Innocent III. in the interest of English lib- 
erty, is not consistent with Catholic respect for the higher powers 
than those of the State. After such a deliverance as this, all the 
effect of the Catholic Congress and of Cardinal Gibbons’s labors to 
vindicate American Catholicism as truly American, counts for lit- 
tle or nothing. The Pope has sacrificed America to his dreams of 
the restoration of his Temporal Power in Italy. 

It is no defense to say that the reference of the Encyclical is 
to the Italian situation. The Pope has required it to be read in 
all churches as a discharge of his authority as the teacher of the 
whole Church, and it says nothing about Italy in particular. 
Everywhere Catholics are obliged by their loyalty to the Church 
to receive the Encyclical with deference, and to bow before its 
authority. They are commanded to apply its lessons to the poli- 
tics of America, equally with those of Italy and Germany. Nor 
can it be admitted that the Pope spoke with less than full knowl- 
edge of the situation of the Church in every corner of the world, 
without also impugning his practical fitness for that high office of 
teacher of all Christendom, which the Vatican Council asserted 
for him. If he be no better than an Italian bishop, reading ques- 
tions of morals through the defective lights of an Italian dispute 
with the State, what can be said of his fitness to sit in judgment 
on such problems in their world-wide relations ? 

Mr. Daniel Dougherty, in his eminently absurd address at the 
opening of the Catholic Congress, at Baltimore, talked of Catho- 
lies as persecuted for their religion because the highest offices in 
the gift of the American people were inaccessible to them. Is it 
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wonderful that such offices are refused them, when this is the con- 
ception of political duty sanctioned by the infallible head of the 
Catholic Church? Is it wonderful that such teaching arouses the 
suspicion of the Protestant majority, and leads it to ask how far 
it is possible to trust the Catholic minority with the exercise of 
power? For our own part we do not share in this suspicion, for 
the simple reason that we find in Catholics as in other people a 
very wide gap between theory and practice, and in this case the 
gap is a good one. In theory the Church is first and last with the 
Catholic, and he is bound to listen to her advice in all things. In 
practice the public opinion of the country of his citizenship counts 
for quite as much as do the Bulls and Encyclicals of the Pope. 
Asa whole American Catholics are patriotic citizens; they love 
their country and its public order. But they will not expect to 
get credit for this so long as they profess to treat such documents 
as this Encyclical as the utterances of an infallible authority. 





THE NEEDED REFORM IN ELECTIONS. 


FTER a century of apathy concerning the conduct of elections, 
astounding in a country which had staked everything on 
popular suffrage, a reform movement has at last got under way 
with a momentum likely to carry it over half the States of the 
Union before the next Presidential election. The Australian-bal- 
lot, as it is called, from its origin thirty years ago in the colony of 
Victoria, has won its way to an inspiriting confidence, and on 
every side there is almost a clamor for its prompt adoption. Its 
general features are now so well-known as to require no explana- 
tion here. But the system does not go far enough, and Governor 
Brackett of Massachusetts, in his recent message to the General 
Court, advocated carrying the reform to a legal regulation of pri- 
mary meetings. 

A brief glance at the field will show what has been done and 
what remains to do. Heretofore, legislation in the several States 
took up interference with elections at the point where ballots were 
to be deposited, or hands shown, in the actual choice of a public 
officer. The State would provide a polling-place, a ballot-box, 
judges and inspectors of elections, returning-boards, and, recently, 
it has gone so far in many States as to ascertain and register the 
names of qualified voters. All preliminary steps were left to the 
voluntary combination of citizens, as if their intelligence and pa- 
triotism would furnish all the safeguards needed in the apparently 
simple business of selecting a candidate to be voted for on election 
day. Doubtless they would in communities where the machinery 
of the town-meetings remained unimpaired, accustoming citizens 
to take part in public business and teaching them facility in com- 
bining to express their opinions. Doubtless they would in long 
settled and sparsely inhabited districts, where men were known to 
each other and exchanged their views on topics of general interest 
in their daily intercourse. But the rapidly growing complexity of 
municipal life, the creation of new centres of population where 
men are strange to each other, the erection of election districts 
that have no other relation to the associations of citizens than ar- 
bitrarily to force them together once a year to vote, and the inev- 
itable and necessary advance in party discipline, have changed all 
that ancient and guileless efficiency of popular initiative. These 
influences have called into existence a class of volunteers who take 
charge of all our political interests. They remain organized, and 
the rest of the citizenship, however respectable, constitute the 
mob. It isa curious revolution of conditions, but it is here, and 
what can the mob do against discipline and order? 

It is folly to denounce this phenomenon as wholly bad. _Polit- 
ical managers are necessary. If the present race of them were 
swept away, another set would instantly rise up. Moreover, if 
they did their work incorruptly, wisely, patriotically, we should 
be grateful to them. Indeed when they do, we are. Did not the 
Philadelphia Committee of One-Hundred come forward volunta- 
rily to take charge of our local politics on precisely the same 
ground of right to interfere that Tammany Hall assumes? Did 
not Samuel Tilden and Charles O’Conor overthrow the Tweed 
Ring with the same sort of authority that Quay grasps after? The 
motives on either side and the methods differ, but the right to 
volunteer and to act vicariously is the same in each case. To as- 
sume this function for the public weal is virtuous; to assume it for 

ersonal advantage is arrogant. It is not the function which is 
ad, but the use made of it. 

Notorious are the evils of machine-politics. Why? Because 
the great mass of citizens are necessarily occupied in earning a 
living, maintaining churches and charities, performing social duties, 
or engaged in promoting interests quite as valuable to the com- 





munity as anything in politics. Comparatively few have leisure 
or inclination to acquire what has now become a highly compli- 
cated and peculiar profession,—that of running the party-machine. 
The very rich take part in it when legislation affects their fortunes. 
Saloon-keepers have time for it and opportunity, since their sa- 
loons are the rallying places for the men who do the work of car- 
ing for the party. Office-holders are generally required, under 
pain of losing their situations, to join in, and leisure is purposely 
secured to them from their civic duties to perform those exacted 
by their political patrons. Now it is not the finest-fibred sort of a 
man who will wear a yoke, or sell whiskey and beer, or corrupt a 
senate. Hence, gradually the public and party service has fallen 
into the hands of men combined in schemes of gerrymandering un- 
scrupulosity. There is the sore spot. 

What can these men do in the little margin of space allowed 
them between the initial steps to an election and the actual vot- 
ing? Everything. That margin practically has become the seat 
of American sovereignty. The determination of the question, who 
shall be a public officer, in these days of party organization, is sel- 
dom made at the polls, but in the primary meetings, the caucus, 
and the convention. It is in the region extra leges, where a citizen 
cannot enforce any right or equity, that the country is governed. 
There is no obligation of law to require a public notice of a pri- 
mary meeting to be given, to fix the place where it shall be held, 
to secure a citizen’s right to vote in it. The boss may hold his 
primary to-day and give notice of it to-morrow, if he likes; he 
may put his caucus an hour or a year before the Convention meets 
for which it is to select delegates, just as suits his designs; he may 
gather it in the rear of some saloon congenial to his henchmen and 
heelers and where decent feet hesitate to enter. If a voter does 
enter and attempt any independent action, although his party fealty 
be beyond all question, his voice may be suppressed and he has no 
remedy. 

It is an old story that skillful managers may, and have, deter- 
mined the result of an election simply by printing and distributing 
the tickets. Sometimes there are no such tickets as a man wishes 
to obtain at the polling place; sometimes a name obnoxious to the 
bosses is purposely mispelled to make it invalid; sometimes trade- 
tickets are made containing names drawn from each party and are 
passed off upon the unwary. Having obtained the control of the 
primary or caucus, the way is open, not merely to secure dele- 
gates pledged to a particular nominee for public office, but to gain 
what is often still more important, a complete ascendency of party 
management for a year or more. 

The ward, town, county, and State Committees,—the stand- 
ing organization of the party,—fall into the hands of the bosses. 
These Committees are usually the medium through which particu- 
lar polling-places are recommended to the authorities. They sug- 
gest election judges, inspectors, supervisors ; they watch the regis- 
tration and supply tax-receipts; they appoint window-men, chal- 
lengers, and heelers; and they spend the party money. 

Obviously, this incubus can be gotten rid of in two ways; 
first, the voters can turn out en masse at the primaries, and do it 
every time. Here “eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” But 
we cannot pay it. There is not enough vigilance on hand. The 
scheme is theoretical but impracticable. The other way is to cut 
down the margin of sovereignty now existing extra leges to a van- 
ishing point,—to reduce the function of voluntary vicariousness. 

The chief merit of the Australian ballot is that it invades this 
region. It transfers to the average citizen the power usurped by 
the arrogant vicar, and substitutes legal for voluntary organiza- 
tion. Law is organization and it is for the want of it that the vigil- 
ance of the respectable voting mob has been so spasmodic and in- 
consequential. Under the typical Australian ballot-law which 
stands on the Massachusetts statute-book, and is well-nigh an ex- 
act transcript of the plan proposed in New York three years ago, 
which was vetoed twice by Governor Hill, there appear to be suffi- 
cient guards against the “‘ Tasmanian dodge,” or the trick of vot- 
ing a blank and bringing away an’ official ticket to be sold and 
start the line of corruption. The law also puts an end, directly, to 
all ticket manipulation ; it changes the duties of election officers to 
pure clerical functions; it abolishes the window-men, ticket dis- 
tributors, heelers, and army of inspectors; it reduces the demand 
for contributions to pay “ legitimate expenses.” Collaterally and 
incidentally, it relaxes the hold of all sorts of bosses upon their 
clientage, since they cannot be sure that the goods they offer to 
buy will be delivered. It enforces a provision for decent polling- 
places, and a sort of permanent room properly equipped for public 
business. 

By arrangements to facilitate nominations outside of the ma- 
chine caucus, it promotes bolting, and so warns the managers to be 
less arrogant ; but it does not really invade partisan endeavor. A 
margin still remains for legal conquest. A miserable Portuguese su- 
premacy, infirm of purpose and incapable of civilization, is driven 
from the interior of our political Mozambique, but it still has a 
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pretty broad line of coast to do mischief in, and we must go on un- 
til it is driven into the sea. * 

The truth is, there ought to be no “legitimate election ex- 
penses”’ to pay by private contribution. All should come out of 
the taxes. Of course there must remain campaigning expenses for 
public speakers, halls, parades, clubs, and perhaps for the news- 
papers, but these are neither legitimate or illegitimate, but extra 
leges in their very nature. Moreover they will be vastly less oner- 
ous and much more honorably applied when our election reforms 
are completed. It ought not to be left to private inclination to pay 
for a room in which primaries or caucuses or conventions shall 
meet. In Greece men vote in the churches, and if the idea seems 
incongruous to us it may be because we have come to think relig- 
ion has nothing to do with good citizenship. I do not advocate the 
use of private corporate property, like churches, for civil purposes, 
But, if it is practicable to provide quiet, respectable, and decently 
equipped rooms in which to receive a ballot, it is just as easy to 
provide them in which to decide what names shall be print- 
ed on the ballot. The law can invalidate and void all pro- 
ceedings which do not take place in such rooms so far as they re- 
late to elections. It can regulate the sort of notice and the time 
and manner of its service or publication before a primary or Con- 
vention shall be held. A far more delicate matter would be to 
lay down a rule as to who is qualified to vote in a primary meet- 
ing. But two approximate measures are readily conceivable. In 
the English ballot system, an especial sort of ticket is provided for 
contested or doubtful cases, and is known by its color. It is depos- 
ited in a separate urna or box, to be speedily dealt with by the 
courts. Very few of these tickets are ever used. Their mere ex- 
istence evaporates the need for their employment. Again, it would 
be easy to impose upon inferior magistrates and justices of the peace, 
under penalty of a lost commission, fine, or imprisonment, the du- 
ties of issuing notices of primaries, of attending them, of deciding 
questions of order and right, subject to a prompt appeal to a higher 
court. A general sort of rule can determine a man’s party fealty 
of which his credit as truthful and his party reputation form a 
large part. If he claims to belong to the party his right to vote on 
all occasions with it, is almost as solemn as his right to vote on 
election day. Questions of that sort cannot be settled in a pri- 
mary. The vote, however, can be especially reserved, when chal- 
lenged, and carried to a tribunal that would soon settle the matter. 
Indeed, if this business were regulated, but few Democrats would 
attempt to vote in Republican meetings, or the converse happen. 
The simple regulation by law would put an end to tricks. 

We build huge palaces for the servants of the people ;—why 
connot we not have a few rooms for the sovereigns to transact 
their business in? The kings go ina hack hired at the personal 
expense of the man who desires to serve them, to shove their way 
through henchmen and windowmen. and vote in the back end of a 
beer saloon a ticket formulated by persons they would not trust with 
a loaf of bread or a flask of whiskey, in order to put the servant in 
a marble palace where he can spit tobacco juice on Melton carpets 
and golden stencilling. The thing is wrong. Let us reverse it, 
and at last give some voice and influence to sovereigns, in order 
that they may choose servants worthy of them. Well do I know 
that English royalty cannot choose who shall serve it, even to the 
tying of its shoes. But courtiers are equally arrogant and obse- 
quious to the same shoe-tying, in order to get their own ends in 
America. Let us away with it, and make popular sovereignty 
free. D. O,. KELLOGG. 








TRADE SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE. 


HAT useful institution, the Institute for Colored Youth, in this 
city, popularly known as the Colored High School, founded 

fifty years ago, marks that interesting anniversary by the success- 
ful report of the first year of its industrial department. For many 
years under the careful supervision of an able board of managers, 
representing the best names among our old Quaker stock, Cope, 
Vaux, Emlen, Stokes, Roberts, Wood, Wistar, Comfort, Haines, 
Cadbury, it has increased the standard of education through the 
efficient principal, Fanny Jackson Coppin, and her able assistants. 
Now it has organized classes for instruction in bricklaying, car- 
pentry, printing, shoe-making, etc., for men, and cooking and 
dress-making for women. One hundred young men and as many 
young women are gladly receiving instruction in trades for which 
hitherto there has practically been no opportunity given to the 
colored people in Philadelphia. The zeal of the instructors is 
kept awake by the ambition of their pupils to perfect themselves 
in their various pursuits, and some of the latter are already able to 
report that they are now earning good wages in their new employ- 
ment. A capital building, well appointed in every way, has been 
put up on the grounds of the school, and the classes are held there 
at night, so that the pupils can carry on their other occupations 
during the day. The large expenditure needed has been gener- 








ously met by liberal contributions by those who have so long car- 
ried on this admirable Institute, without any publicity. It is, so 
far as we are informed, the pioneer in work of this kind. The 
Plumbers have a trade school, limited to that branch, and the 
Master Builders intend, with liberal help from Col. Auchincloss of 
New York, to start a similar trade school for various branches ; but 
thus far Philadelphia has only its Manual Training School, and the 
special departments in Girard College and other institutions, to 
teach the general rudiments of mechanics, but not Trade Schools. 
It is true there is some opposition to Trade Schools, unless man- 
aged by the unions of the trade to be taught, but no such objec- 
tion can be made to teaching trades to colored people, for they are 
practically excluded from the unions, and have little or no oppor- 
tunity of finding employment in any trades with white men. In 
the South colored men and women have long been noted for their 
ability in various trades, and in the North there ought to be room 
enough for them outside of the occupations to which custom has 
long limited them. The Quakers of Philadelphia were foremost in 
urging that the colored people should be freed, and that done, 
that they should be educated, and the Institute for Colored Youth 
and its managers and teachers deserve infinite credit for thus en- 
abling their pupils to elevate themselves by getting new trades in 
which they can earn their livelihood, assert their manhood, and 
gain a higher footing in the community. ‘ 
Nothing is more characteristic of the quiet way in which Phil- 
adelphia maintains the good old Quaker virtues of sobriety and 
reticence, than the unobtrusive way in which the Institute for Col- 
ored Youth has gone on with its work for half a century, entirely 
without public aid, and yet helping to mould and educate an im- 
portant part of our population. Now, too, it adds a valuable feat- 
ure in its Trade Schools, and does it without any appeal for help 
from without, although the results cannot fail to be of great benefit 
alike to the individuals receiving its training and to the public 
which thus gains an important addition to its productive wage 
earners. Ignored by our School authorities, both city and State, 
the Institute for Colored Youth has supplied teachers for the South, 


just at a time when they were most needed, and while it still af- 


fords abundant means for higher intellectual education, it has 
wisely added a very important system of instruction in trades. 
J. G. R. 








AN ENGLISHMAN’S VIEW OF CHINA AND JAPAN} 


*¢ QYINCERITY and coolness,” says Arthur Helps, “are the re- 

quisites of a good traveler. Sincerity, to prevent him from 
looking at things he does not care about, and coolness that his wit, 
soul, and powers of observation are at liberty to disport them- 
selves.”’ These characteristics are generally recognized as dis- 
tinctive of the English, and the Hon. Lewis Wingfield is the most 
English of Englishmen. He is not run away with by enthusiasm, 
he accepts no hasty and superficial generalizations, and cares noth- 
ing for hearsay. If he wishes tofind out the facts about any place, 
he goes to see it at any cost of time, trouble, and money, and he 
apparently possesses the rare gift not only of seeing truly but also 
of reporting fairly. Both in China and Japan he enjoyed excep- 
tional advantages and penetrated into places ordinarily forbidden 
to foreigners ; and the mass of facts he has collected from his expe- 
rience in both these countries is not only interesting but very 
valuable. 

It could not but be of interest to Americans to understand the 
character of the Chinese, if such a thing were possible ; but a peo- 
ple so removed from us by personal habits and ideas, to say noth- 
ing of the difference in religion and education, defeat any ordinary 
powers of observation and insight. All we can do is to find out 
the characteristics which distinguish them at home. Mr. Wing- 
field does not like the Chinese, and his travels and explorations in 
the Flowery Kingdom are carried on, as it were, with his handker- 
chief at his nose. He visits the courts, the prisons, the places of 
torture, and of capital punishment. We are told much of Russian 
inhumanities, but if we are to accept as accurate Mr. Wingfield’s 
sickening descriptions of prolonged torture, deaths from starva- 
tion, and other inhuman punishments, Russian severity seems in 
comparison tempered with mercy. The only conclusion the au- 
thor can draw from his personal observation of what he saw men 
endure and live through is that it is impossible Mongolians can 
suffer as people of our own race suffer. Their nerves, he believes, 
are less sensitive; their feelings are more callous. The opium- 
habit perhaps promotes stoicism. 

It is a relief to have our globe-trotter leave these scenes, and 
transfer us to Japan, where, if a slavish imitation of European 
ideas is displacing the old love of art and artistic perfection, it has 
at any rate helped them to discard their old barbarities, and has 
inaugurated a new system of prison-life in harmony with the mod- 
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this bright-witted people applied the ideas gained from contact 
with Europeans. Until recently Japanese prisons were as revolt- 
ing to feelings of humanity as those of China are still. The Jap- 
anese are in fact as accessible to culture and improvement as the 
Chinese are inaccessible. The pity of it is that in appropriating 
what is practical and may be advantageous from the customs and 
ideas of other nations they are in danger of losing the distinctive 
and artistic perceptions which have so far made them so interest- 
ing asa people. Every day, in all the sea-port cities, the social 
life of Japan approaches more closely to the European habit. Men 
wear ill-made clothes of European cut, clip their hair short and try 
to part it on the side, and even assume the uncomfortable English 
shoe which is to them a martyrdom. Among the higher classes it 
is the correct thing to be as English as possible, and ladies of rank 
have English women for companions and governesses, to train 
them in English etiquette. Mr. Wingfield once beheld the wife of 
the minister of state working at a piece of English worsted-work. 
““ We shall presently,” he observes in despair at such symptoms of 
Japanese decline and fall, “see them reclining on horse-hair sofas 
before a curtain of red moreen! ”’ 

Worse still than the innovations in dress are the signs that 
Japanese artistic perfection will soon be a tradition. The steady 
influx of foreigners ambitious to make “ collections” and who con- 
sider all native productions equally marvelous, has necessitated an 
enormous manufacture of salable articles turned out cheaply with- 
out the old patient labor and skill. Real lacquer, for example, in- 
volves before perfection is attained, thirty-three distinct processes 
which extend over several years. A cheap lacquer, which can be 
finished in a few months, answers the purpose of the average col- 
lector as well and even better, since real lacquer is too costly for 
the pockets of any but money-princes. Accordingly, Japanese ar- 
tists have given up their tedious methods and are content to use 
common stuffs, common designs, and perishable pigments, since 
their cheap productions sell as well as articles of real value. Of 
course nothing could well be more suicidal to Japanese artists. 
The time is already past when an article of vertu is a work of 
genius simply because it is Japanese. We are beginning to realize 
that although this clever and cultured people possess highly 
trained artistic instincts and fine powers, they are yet singularly 
limited. The ideal does not exist for them; their art can never 
attain a nobly lofty standard ; hence it is the more important that 
they should possess a completely rounded perfection in what they 
attempt and achieve. 

Japan will, however, continue unique in many ways, no mat- 
ter how Europeanized it becomes in some particulars. The coun- 
try itself seems a caprice of nature. The soil produces marvelous 
quantities of wild flowers, which, imported, have become the chief 
triumphs of our florists; but, strange to say, some nitrous com- 
pound in the loam connected with the volcanic action perpetually 
going on underneath, prevents the growth of any grass which 
cattle or sheep can eat. Efforts have been made to remedy so 
serious a drawback, but European grasses will not flourish. Hence 
there are no feeding flocks in the pretty pastoral landscapes of 
Japan. There is no live-stock. The Japanese do not eat meat. 
For the requirements of foreigners, mutton is brought in ice from 
Shanghai. Butter comes in tin, and condensed milk is the substi- 
tute for fresh milk and cream. This poverty of diet, which the 
lack of meat has entailed upon the nation, is supposed to have had 
its effect upon their physique. 

Mr. Wingfield visits the hot springs in the mountains, where 
a violent form of water-cure is carried on. This water may be said 
to flow from the great volcanoes themselves; a constant stream 
rises from it and a sulphurous stench bubbles up with the jets 
which rise to the surface. Bathing, or rather par-boiling, in this 
water is considered highly efficacious in certain diseases ; but many 
patients succumb, and it is a kill or cure treatment. 

There is not a little humor in many of the descriptions, and 
we should like to put some of the author’s accounts in contrast 
with those of Miss Bird, whose brilliant book on Japan may be 
said to have been the first revelation of the real inwardness of the 
Japanese. c 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


hes illustration, grotesque enough, of the limitations of that 
philosophy which applies materialistic measurements and 
tests to every question, is afforded just now by Professor Huxley. 


In an article in the Nineteenth Century for January, he demands— } 


“What is the meaning of the famous phrase that ‘all men are born free 
and equal,’ which gallicized Americans, who were as much ‘philosophs’ as 
their inherited common sense and their practical acquaintance with men and 
with affairs would let them be, put forth as the foundation of the ‘ Declara- 
tion of Independence’ ” ? 


The fling at the American Congress of 1776 as “ gallicized 





Americans” may pass, but the misinformation of the British 
ere as to the language of their immortal document, cbal- 
enges the world’s remark. As the ‘famous phrase’ which he 
offers us with such confidence occurs nowhere in the Declaration, 
it appears probable that he has never read it at all, but has de- 
rived an impression concerning it from some second-hand,—or 
fiftieth-hand,—source. This is a sad sinning against the first scien- 
tific canon, to be sure of your facts before you drawa conclusion, 
and when upon such misinformation he goes on to prove to us that 
infants are not ‘ free,’’ because their nurses and their mammas 
hold them and spank them, the demonstration becomes essen- 
tially ridiculous. 
* * * 

THE argument of the article, however, is mainly leveled 
against the “ equality ’ of man. Professor Huxley argues labor- 
iously,—as if some one denied it,—that from their cradle some 
men are brighter mentally, and stronger physically, than others. 
He ignores the real question: whether equal protection and equal 
opportunity is not the right of each citizen, and whether from their 
birth all are not eutitled to this in like share from the govern- 
ment. This is the American doctrine and declaration. When 
the men of 1776 deliberately set it down, they understood per- 
fectly what they were saying, aud so has everybody from that 
day to this who regards it with his two eyes wide open and not 
squinting through a materialist’s microscope. Contrariwise it has 
been held,--it is held, now, by many in Professor Huxley’s own 
island,—that some men are born with saddles on their backs, 
while others are born with spurs on their heels to step into 
those saddles. Perhaps we may be gravely told now that from 
data collected during a long period of time, it is shown tbat no 
child has ever been found born with a saddle on its back, and none 
with spurs on its heels. The absurdity of the answer would be no 
greater than that which Professor Huxley presents to Thomas 
Jefferson and John Adams. 

* * * 


WE tender our condolences to our Democratic brethren. 
They are deprived of an English precedent to level at Speaker 
Reed. The rule in the House of Commons is a much greater con- 
cession to the powers of the Speaker than anything proposed in 
our Congress. The London correspondent of the New York 
Times thus describes the case : 

“The thing is not understood here very clearly, because no such test as 
a roll call exists. Parliamentary usage here is a quorum of forty members 
who are within view of the Speaker; if a member desires to count out the 
House, he rises and says to the Speaker: ‘I call your attention to the fact 
that there are not forty members present.’ Thereupon a two-minute bell 
rings throughout the whole building. Those who wish to leave do so; those 
who desire to continue the session hurryin. Then the Speaker, taking his 
cocked hat in his hand, which he never wears and never uses for any other 
purpose, points with it to each man as he counts them. If there are forty 
the Speaker calls on the man having the floor to resume; if not, he simply 
leaves the chairand the House is adjourned. There is a good deal of lati- 
tude taken by the Speaker in thus making the House, for the doors opening 
into the lobby are flung wide open and he counts as far out in the lobby as 
his eye can reach, so that members desiring to count out are careful to step 
aside, out of his visual range.” 

Forty members a quorum of a membership of 670; no roll call; 
the Speaker counts for himself, and includes everybody he can 
see, clear out into the lobbies ;—no, there is no ammunition from 
Westminster, this time, for the Democratic gun. 

. x * 


A FEW weeks ago it was noted in this column that an English 
periodical had announced the forthcoming publication of two 
hitherto unpublished poems by Pope. Such an announcement 
could not fail to pique curiosity, and some surprise was expressed 
that so great a literary find should have been reserved until this 
late day. Now the poems have appeared, accompanied by no lit- 
ule self-gratulation on the part of the periodical aforesaid ; but 
what are we to think when we find that a considerable part of the 
alleged discovery is no discovery at all? One of the poems may 
be found, verbatim et literatim, in Bysshe’s “Artof Poetry,” eighth 
edition, Vol. II., page 18, published in 1737! The work is there 
assigned to Lord Rochester, but the question of authorship sinks 
into insignificance before the effrontery of the present publica- 
tion. i A 

THE Duc de Broglie has become possessor of the Talleyrand 
memoirs, with liberty to publish them when he thinks the moment 
opportune. 

* * * 

THE statement that Erckmann and Chatrian had settled their 
quarrel is not correct. The Courts are to decide the matter in a 
few weeks. 

* * * 

In that very interesting English periodical, The Library, Mr. 

Walter E. Smith has started a discussion upon a subject which has 
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had considerable attention from bibliophiles,—namely, the authen- 
ticity and respective merits of the famous He and She Bibles. The 
first of these editions was published in 1611, and Mr. Smith, after 
a painstaking examination of authorities and the display of no 
little book-lore, reaches the conclusion that the He Bible is the 
true rendering of the text. It may be stated for the benefit of 
those not acquainted with the facts that the use of the peculiar 
descriptive adjectives He and She as applied to the volumes, arose 
from the different readings in Ruth iii.: 15: “He went into the 
citie’ and “‘ She went,” etc. 
Mr. Smith’s paper will probably draw out replies. 
* * * 


THE most sensible Vigilance Committee of recent times was 
that organized by the people of a township near Chillicothe, in 
Ohio. At times something like a wave of criminal infection seems 
to sweep through the most orderly community, and to call for ex- 
traordinary measures of correction, just as ordinary means for the 
preservation of health break down in times of pestilence. This 
seems to have happened in the township in question, although the 
rampant offenses against the law were not of an atrocious type. 
Wife-beating, theft, drunkenness, disturbing churches and schools, 
and the like made up the list, but the best citizens of the neighbor- 
hood determined they would stand it nolonger. They neither or- 
ganized White Cap raids, nor undertook to inflict punishment in 
any other lawless way. They held a town meeting and appointed 
a dozen special constables to bring the offenders before the courts, 
which gave them a legal trial and inflicted the punishment pro- 
vided by the laws. This admirable display of self-restraint, we 
may hope, inaugurates a new era of popular enforcement of the 
laws for the whole country. 

* * * 

Tue Wharton School Association of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, will have a reunion on the 20th instant, at the Manufac- 
turers’ Club, when Mr. Joseph Wharton, through whose gifts the 
Wharton School has been established, will speak to the question, 
“Is a College Education Advantageous to a Business Man?” 
The occasion, like that two years ago, when Mr. Camp read his 
paper on “Schools of Journalism ” before the Association, wi!l no 
doubt be agreeable socially, as well as a furtherance of the desire 
to make this important department of the University still more 
familiar to the public. 

LOVE CAME TO ME. 
OVE came to me when I was young: 
He brought me songs, he brought me flowers; 
Love wooed me lightly, trees among, 
And dallied under scented bowers ; 
And loud he carolled: “ Love is King!” 
For he was riotous as spring 
And careless of the hours,— 
When I was young. 


Love lingered near when I grew old; 

He brought me light from stars above ; 
And consolations manifold 

He fluted to me like a dove; 

And Love leaned out of Paradise 
And gently kissed my faded eyes 
And whispered: *‘ God is love,” — 
When I grew old. 
FRANCIS HOWARD WILLIAMS. 





LONDON. 
EXHIBITIONS AT THE GROSVENOR AND NEW GALLERIES. 


LONDON, January 31. 

sheer two exhibitions now open at the Grosvenor and New Gal- 

leries, are curiously typical of the true British feeling for art. 
Every winter these two galleries and the Royal Academy give 
loan exhibitions made up of the work of the old men, or of pic- 
tures of living artists which have already been exhibited. But 
only the Academy, to which it is the fashion to go, just as it is to 
see every new play at the Lyceum or the Savoy, can affqrd to 
make art the one and only attraction of the show. Art for its own 
sake, as the London newspapers ingeniously confessed at the time 
of the Edinburgh Art Congress, will never go down with the Brit- 
ish public. Therefore, at the other two galleries it has been found 
necessary to make art but a nominal excuse for a collection of pic- 
tures, more or less—chiefly more—bad, and many other articles, 
some of no artistic value whatever, which appeal to the most ten- 
der British susceptibilities. The managers of the New Gallery 
have been clever enough to cater to the Briton’s inexhaustible 








sentiment with a series of historical exhibitions, such as personal 
relics; the directors of the Grosvenor, on the other hand, address 
themselves to his equally inexhaustible love of sport, and have 
prepared for him thiswvinter a “Sports and Arts ” exhibition. 

To begin with the New Gallery: this historical series was 
opened last year with the House of Stuart, of all royal houses that 
which possesses the greatest sentimental possibilities, so that it is 
needless to say it was a good beginning. The Stuarts are now fol- 
lowed by the Tudors, more vigorous and manly, and decidedly 
less sentimental in their history and adventures. However, locks 
of hair, under-clothing, blood-stained garments abound, and upon 
them the financial success of the exhibition doubtless depends. 
But it so happens, by a lucky chance, that at least one soverei 
of that family secured a great artist for his court painter, and the 
portraits which Holbein painted during the reign of Henry VIIL., 
give an artistic value to this Tudor collection. Many of his finest 
portraits are included in it: the well-known Sir Thomas More, 
which though it has been restored—or ruined—in parts, is still 
such an admirable example of his methods and finest qualities; 
the masterly Thomas Howard, third Duke of Norfolk, from the 
Windsor galleries, one of the most perfectly preserved of all the 
Holbeins in England, even though, unfortunately, a coat of 
wretched varnish given to it some years ago has left it cracked in 
many places ; the lovely Christina, Duchess of Milan, with her sweet, 
white face looking out from her dark, close-fitting hood, 4nd her 
slim hands, soft, white frills about the wrists, twisting a glove as 
they rest against the black satin fur-lined gown; many Henry’s, 
fat, sensual, and vulgar as any butcher, the most notable of these 
being the “ Henry VIII. Granting the Charter to the Barber-Sur- 
geons’ Company,” a picture Holbein did not live to finish himself; 
the Erasmus with his benevolent face ;—but it is quite impossible to 
mention them all. Holbein spent some of his best working years 
in England, and nowhere can he be studied to greater advantage,— 
that is as a portrait painter, for he produced few other pictures of 
any kind during his stay here with Sir Thomas More, or after- 
wards when Henry VIII. appointed him his court-painter. Addi- 
tional interest has been given to the series of his portraits now 
gathered together, by the fact that the Queen has sent from Wind- 
sor the very important collection of his drawings which, it is to be 
regretted, is royal and not national property. ese drawings are 
mostly done in chalks and colored crayons, with, in many, pen 
work here and there, on white paper, and they are peculiarly in- 
teresting to the student, for the reason that Holbein so often 
—— his portraits from these studies, they alone, in this case, 

eing done from nature. 

Save for the Holbeins, the Tudor portraits are without great 
value, that is, from the artistic standpoint. The very old ones, 
dating back to Henry VII.’s time, are historically noteworthy, 
those by Jan de Mabuse having also certain technical excellences, 
while a Lucas Van Leyden deserves special attention, as pictures 
by that artist are somewhat rare. Of course, to come down tothe 
period after Henry VIII. and Holbein, the reign of Edward VI. 
was too short to prove very productive in art, or in anything else. 
Queen Mary’s chief court-painter, if she may be said to have had 
one, was Sir Antonio More, Queen Elizabeth’s Zucchero, two ar- 
tists who cannot well stand comparison with Holbein. Histori- 
cally, perhaps the most interesting of all the Elizabethan group, 
are the seven reputed portraits of Shakespeare, already too often 
discussed to call for description here. 

For anyone who has made a study of arms and armor, the ex- 
hibition contains a collection which will rival the portraits in in- 
terest. There are suits of armor beautiful in workmanship and 
rich in historical associations, rapiers and swords, their hilts won- 
derfully inlaid with silver, wheel-lock pistols and exquisite daggers. 
Even a specialist would be attracted by the large collection of 
coins and medals. The printed books naturally include rare, 
early editions, and some important papers are found among the 
MSS. _ As for the rest of the exhibition, it is composed of personal 
relics, before which the sentimental worship like pious Catholics 
at their favorite shrines. 

At the Tudor Exhibition it must be admitted there is plenty 
of sentiment and a fair supply of art. But at the Grosvenor there 
is searcely any art and but a small amount of sport. The cover of 
the catalogue makes a great display of promising names, but the 
gallery shows the Diirers to be of questionable genuineness, the 
one Velasquez to be a map-like record of a Spanish féte, of no 
great merit and really unworthy of the great painter of Philip IV., 
and so on with most of the other old men whose names are held 
out as bait to lovers of art. I must add, however, there area 
couple of good Rubens. The main part of the show is made up 
of Landseers, and very poor Landseers most of them are, with the 
exception of a number of small but immensely clever water-colors 
and pastels. Indeed, artistically speaking, there is very little in 
the collection worth looking at; the best things shown are some 
small bronzes by Rosa Bonheur, Boehm, Fremiet, and Jacque- 
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mart,—though what Jacquemart is I cannot say. Few sports are 
represented, most of the popular ones of to-day being omitted. 
But there are very bad pictures of the Highlands, painted for the 
Queen, and of the Prince of Wales shooting 4nd hunting in various 
parts of the world, and these will satisfy British loyalty. Ina 
word, the Grosvenor this winter gives a very poor show, though a 
very good one might have been made of the subject chosen. 


PARIS. 
THE TWO SALONS: DAUDET’S BOOKS: A LITERARY CHANGE: 
THE AFFAIR GOUFFE. 
PARIs, January 31. 
é tern outcome of the quarrel in the French Artists’ Society is 
that this year at least there will be two Salons. The usual 
Exhibition, managed by the committee of ninety as it is called, 
will open at the Palais del’ Industrie, on May 1, and continue for 
six weeks. There will, however, be no exemptions, and all artists, 
celebrated and unknown, will be obliged to submit their works to 
the examination of the jury. Another modification in the regula- 
tions is the introduction of a rotation in the jury list. Hereafter 
the examining committee will consist of fifty hors coucours artists 
elected by the members of the Society ; of this fifty, twenty-five 
will be drawn by lot to receive the works and award the recom- 
penses. Then, after the accomplishment of this duty, ten of the 
members, selected by lot, will be ineligible for reélection the fol- 
lowing year. These are the two modifications that result from 
the recent agitation. But these changes are not sweeping enough 
to satisfy the dissenting members, led by M. Meissonier, and a 
new organization, called the ‘‘ National Society of Fine Arts,” has 
been formed. This Society will open its Exhibition on May 15, 
probably at the Palais des Beaux-Arts on the Champ de Mars. 
The fourteen statute members will constitute what are here called 
sociétaires, and all other artists, whether French or foreign, can, 
for the present, only become sociétaires upon an invitation of this 
committee. Every sociétaire will bave the right to exhibit as 
many works of art as he chooses to send to the new Salon, and 
these works will be admitted without examination by the jury ; 
but all other contributions will have to undergo the scrutiny of 
these fourteen members. There will be no medals awarded, but a 
recompense of another nature substituted ; thus, all artists whose 
works are considered by the jury as entitling their authors to 
special recognition, will be proposed for admission to the sociétariat. 
A second category of members, called associates, can become so- 
ciétaires after they have been found worthy by a full meeting of 
all the more privileged members, The jury will be changed each 
year so as to give all the sociétaires their turn as members of the 
examining committee. Artists exhibiting at the Meissonier Salon 
must agree not to send any works to the opposite exhibition. 

What will be the result of this division among the artists? 
Probably this: that the Meissonier Salon will, for some time, be 
the more select, while the older exhibition will continue to show 
by the side of a good many mediocre works others representing 
the newer tendencies in art. 

The present year promises to bea fruitful one for M. Alphonse 
Daudet. He has sold his “ Port-Tarascon” to Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers, probably for a round sum, as that firm has a reputation 
for liberal dealing ; he has also disposed of his other new work, 
“The Caravan,” on equally good terms to Le Temps, in which 
journal its publication will shortly begin. ‘‘ Port-Taraacon,” if we 
may believe the indiscretions already committed by enterprising 
interviewers who have wormed out of Daudet some facts about his 
forthcoming story, will be the narrative of the legendary Tartar- 
in’s exploits as a colonizer on one of the islands in the Southern 
Sea, where he leads a too-confiding lot of Gascons. The idea for 
this story was suggested to Daudet by the Port Breton coloniza- 
tion scheme, which was attempted here some six or seven years 
ago by a Breton swindler named Du Breil, who called himself the 
Marquis du Rays. The adventures of Daudet’s hero are of a 
much gayer nature than those experienced by the Breton colo- 
nists and readers will not be obliged to shed tears while reading 
the new story. Au contraire. The other work by the author of 
‘The Immortals” will be of a more serious nature, although one 
not entirely wanting in humor. “The Caravan”? is, always ac- 
cording to rumor, an account of the wedding journey of some 
newly-married couples who travel together in a camping-out 
wagon. Their experiences serve as the plot of the novel, and 
give the author a chance to weave a lot of stories wherein he ex- 
pounds his philosophy of life. The book, we are told, will not be 
one of those realist romances that so often leave such a painful 
impression upon the reader’s mind, but a genial, wholesome work. 

An esthetical evolution is taking place among the younger 
writers who started out ten years ago with Zola as their guide. 
Some, like Husymans, have become bitter humorists and incline 
towards mysticism ; others, like Maupassant, are turning psychol- 





ogists. It is among this latter class that we find M. Edouard 
Rod, whose novel, ‘* Le Sens de la Vie,” (The Meaning of Life) at- 
tracted wide attention about a year ago. Ina remarkable pre- 
face to a new work, entitled ‘“ The Three Hearts,’ M. Rod studies 
the intellectual transformation of those writers of his own age 
(about 33) who have discovered that mere observation, or natural- 
ism, is not the last word in literature and cannot satisfy those 
souls that are more curious about characters than about manners. 
Little by little, these idealists have outgrown the influence of 
Zola, and are forming a group whose theory is that the mind 
alone is of consequence, and the soul alone has value. In other 
words, exterior events exist only in ourselves, and our thought 
gives them the only life they can have. Consequently there is 
more interest in the development of an idea conveyed by an ob- 
ject than in the object itself. Ideas are important only when they 
serve to establish or maintain the working of reason. M. Rod 
calls those writers who have the same ideas as himself, intuition- 
ists, and defines the theory as a process of interior observation, 
which he believes is gradually superseding the exterior observa- 
tion of the naturalists. In short, intuitivism is the application of 
intuition as a method of literary psychology. 

It is difficult in a letter from Paris to avoid speaking of the 
Gouffé murder case, which occupies public attention to the exclu- 
sion of all other subjects of conversation. Gouffé, a sheriff’s offi- 
cer, was assassinated here about seven months ago by a man 
named Eyraud. A young and well educated woman named Ga- 
brielle Bompard was an accessory to the deed and has come back 
from America, where she went with Eyraud after tbe crime was 
committed, and voluntarily given herse!f up. She has related 
several versions of how the act was accomplished, and her succes- 
sive contradictions, crises of weeping and laughing, and her gen- 
eral attitude have attracted the attention of medico-legal experts. 
The fact, too, that being in a place of comparative security she 
should return to Franve and denounce herself, has also tended to 
make her case an unusually curious and interesting one. All 
sorts of reasons are given to explain the motives that impelled 
her to return. Some say a troubled conscience ; others assert that 
being naturally hysterical she has been urged by a sickly impulse, 
very common with criminals, to occupy the public with her do- 
ings; a third current of opinion is inclined to believe that hypno- 
tism has played a part in this mysterious affair. Dr. Charcot, the 
eminent professor at the Salpétriére, thinks that Gabrielle Bom- 
pard is afflicted with what the English call “ moral folly,” but is 
not acting under hypnotic suggestion. Dr. NMumontparlier, an- 
other high authority, concludes that the girl is suffering from hys- 
terical neurosia. On the other hand, Professor Bernheim, of 
Nancy, a city where the experiments in hypnotic suggestion have 
been carried further even than in Paris, esteems that Gabrielle 
Bompard is a feeble being, artful in a certain measure, but above 
all a victim of a native want of moral sense and of an excessive 
impressionability. She is surely a very “suggestible’’ subject 
even if she was not impelled by palpable suggestion to take part 
in the Gouffé murder. Cc. W. 








THE DRAMA. 
MODJESKA: BOOTH: SALVINI. 


i ie unfortunate accident to Madame Modjeska has disap- 

pointed many admirers of the drama at its best, and at this 
writing it appears doubtful whether she will be able to take her 
place with Mr. Booth before next week. Otherwise we should 
have had the pleasure of chronicling the simultaneous appearance 
on the Philadelphia stage of three artists of the first rank. 

Modjeska, Booth, Salvini,—these are great names in the his- 
tory of modern drama; it is doubtful whether the list of living 
actors, here and in Europe, can furnish a more brilliant triad. 
There are a few who in certain strongly developed individual 
qualities may reach a higher point in some one line of effort, but 
viewed from ail sides, and judged, as every artist must be, upon 
the merits of the complete and rounded personality, these three 
may be taken as representative of the very best which our gener- 
ation has to show. 

Madame Modjeska’s exquisite refinement would have secured 
for her a high place in the esteem of the cultured public even 
though she had possessed no deeper qualities of head and heart to 
give her a title to greatness in her sphere. But she has much be- 
youd a mere delicate sensibility ; she is capable of a range of sen- 
timent which includes at once the subtlest raillery and motives of 
profound tragic import. Inferior to Madame Bernhardt in the 
development of situations whose passion is wrought from impulses 
of the passing moment, she is superior to her wherever the appeal 
is to fundamental forces lying at the base of human consciousness 
and inwoven through universal human experience. Hence, while 
we must continue to look to France for adequate portrayal of the 
consuming fire of a Phédre, or even of the passion of an Adrienne 
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Lecouvreur, we can safely leave in such hands as Modjeska’s the 
widely diverse motives of a Lady Macbeth, a Juliet, or a Rosalind, 

It is to be hoped that the pleasure of seeing this fine artist in 
conjunction with Mr. Booth may not be long delayed ; meanwhile 
every praise is due Miss Minna Gale for her efficient and satis- 
factory work. The duties of an understudy are somewhat thank- 
less, and Miss Gale has performed them thoroughly well. 

* * * 


Mr. Booth’s method has ever been cold and severely classical. 
He is not what is called a “ flesh and blood” actor, and hence his 
appeal has always seemed to be rather to the scholar than to the 
man of affairs. And yet his hold upon popular audiences is enor- 
mous; he “draws” when men of far closer human sympathies 
cannot doso. Why isthis? Probably because he stands as the 
type of a school always held in honor, and yet more because of the 
strong magnetism of his personality when on the stage. His read- 
ings are based upon accepted models, his gestures are free from 
impulse, his portrayal of emotion always guided by that cardinal 
principle of classicism which keeps the artist in absolute command 
of his resources; he depicts passion without feeling it, laughs 
with no sense of merriment, weeps without the slightest touch of 
tears. And yet where may we look for finer creations of deep 
love, hate, jealousy, (Ruy Blas, Shylock, Othello), or of true 
humor (Petruchio) or of a grief too deep for utterance (Bertuccio) ? 
It is his crowning success that he can sway an audience while he 
himself remains the cool, unmoved master of his powers. He is 
the best exponent of the theory soably maintained by M. Coquelin 
and so eloquently combated by Mr. Henry Irving,—the theory of 
the entire passivity of the dramatic artist in the interpretation of 
the profoundest passions of mankind. 

* * * 


Signor Salvini is the antithesis of Mr. Booth. He not only 
possesses the fire of the Latin nature, but, when he reaches his cli- 
maxes, throws down the barriers of restraint to give it unchecked 
sweep. He loses himself in his part and becomes the creature in- 
stead of the master of his passion. Fis audience behold, not emo- 
tion portrayed by an actor, but an actor swayed by emotion,—a 
man torn by conflicting passions which for the moment possess all 
the awful force of reality. Such climaxes are reached when the 
aged Lear hurls his curse upon Cordelia’s bowed head, or when 
Othello, with the frenzy of a madman who seeks not only death 
but a surfeit of blood, draws his curved dagger with both hands 
across his throat and falls like a butchered ox upon the stage. 
Such a climax was reached on Monday evening, when, in the arena 
scene, the Gladiator slays his daughter under the impulse of a sen- 
timent which, however pagan, must ever appeal to human nature 
under all conditions. 

The Othello of Salvini is too well known to require comment. 
It is enough to say that those who have never seen it have missed 
one of the greatest exhibitions of tragic power and passion on the 
stage. 


REVIEWS. 


ProsE WRITINGS OF THOMAS DAvis. Edited, with an Introduc- 

tion, by T. W. Rolleston. [The Camelot Series. Vol. XLVII.] 

Pp. xv. and 285. London: Walter Scott. 

IR Charles Gavan Duffy’s “ Young Ireland” has familiarized 
thousands of American readers with the noble and pathetic 
figure of Thomas Davis, the founder and editor of The Nation, of 
Dublin, the soul and centre of the young Ireland party of 1842-49. 
We are promised a “ Life and Letters of Thomas Davis” from the 
same facile pen, and also a reprint, with additions from his own 
manuscript, of his historical account of King James’s Irish Parlia- 
ment of 1689. Both of these will be important contributions to 
portions of Irish history which are little understood, the libels of 
Macaulay on that Irish Parliament being the usual source from 
which American readers derive their estimate of it. In the mean- 
time we have here a reprint of Davis’s address before the Dublin 
Historical Society ; his essays on ‘‘ Udalism and Feudalism ” from 
The Citizen, and a selection of his prose contributions to The 
Nation. 

The latter impress us as of the greatest direct interest, al- 
though the former are necessary to some extent, to enable us to 
catch the real drift of his ideas, Davis was an Irish patriot of the 
best type,—a man at once of original ideas and of the highest 
character. He was the only man in the Repeal movement who 
would take the initiation in opposing O’Connell to his face. While 
he sympathized heartily in the Liberator’s demand for the Repeal 
of the Union, he regarded him,—as he probably would now regard 
Parnell,—as sacrificing the character of the nation to secure its 
liberty. He insisted that the agitation should be conducted on 
the highest plane, that Roman Catholic sectarianism and popular 
demagogism should be eliminated from it, and that its foundations 
should be laid in the education of the Irish people. He would 





have them taught to understand their country’s history, to value 
what was great and worth preserving in their country’s charac- 
ter, and to respect themselves as citizens of a land worthy of 
honor. To him England stood for greed and baseness, and Ire- 
land’s first duty was to avoid being Anglicized in the interval 
which must elapse before the ties which united the two nations 
were sundered forever. He protested against every proposal to 
assimilate the Irish land-system to that of England, or to intro- 
duce the English factory-system and poor-law system into Ireland. 
Ireland was to be her self; to hold fast to all the good things 
which the calamities of her history had spared her ; to honor her 
past, and to hope for a better future. A Protestant himself, he 
deprecated the separation of any large body of the people from 
the rest in the effort toward national self-government. He was 
for a United Ireland,—Orange and Green in one flag,—with the 
aristocracy regenerated and the peasants converted into land- 
owners, and all the corrupting influences of the English connec- 
tion cast out of doors. 

And this gospel he preached during the three short years of 
his connection with The Nation, in prose and verse, with a force 
of words and an abundance of ideas which account for his leader- 
ship in a body of young men, who were far above the average in 
mental gifts and force of character, and most of whom were di- 
vided from him by the gulf of difference in creed. He made the 
paper a power, which even O’Connell had to acknowledge when 
it criticized him, and which the Government learned to fear. He 
sowed seed which still bear fruit in the character and direction 
of the Irish movement, although he would have dissented from its 
present leaders as regard both the goal they are seeking and the 
means they are using. And then he died, suddenly of scarlet- 
fever, in the Autumn of 1845, when his party was about to face 
its sorest trials of strength and patience, at the hands first of 
O’Connell and his son, and then at those of the Government. 

The contents of these papers are extremely various, although 
they all aim at the same end. Irish Round Towers are treated in 
a review of Petrie’s great and final discussion of that perplexed 
subject. The Irish Language, National Art, Art Unions, the In- 
stitutions of Dublin, Ballad Poetry, Irish Scenery, Grattan’s 
Speeches, Foreign Travel, are among his themes. Three bear on 
the economic question: The Resources of Ireland, The Valuation 
of Ireland, and Commercial History of Ireland. But these were 
subjects to which Mr, Davis had not given adequate attention. 





THE NEw ELporRADO: A SUMMER JOURNEY TO ALASKA. By 
Maturin M. Ballou. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Several of Mr. Ballou’s books of travel,—as ‘*‘ Due West,” and 

‘* Under the Southern Cross”—have been noticed in this place, 

and we have had an increasing conviction that he is one of the 

best informed and most agreeable of contemporary purveyors of 
the kind. Perhaps he is a little too proud of his successes, but 
that is natural, too. He is constantly reminding us of the great 
part of the earth’s surface he has covered, and of the many won- 
derful things he has seen. But when we reflect that few men 
after a long and active business career have the energy and youth 
of spirit requisite for undertakings of this nature,—for that, as we 
have been given to understand, is Mr. Ballou’s genesis as a writ- 
ing traveler,—we may well permit our amiable guide some gar- 
rulity and self-satisfaction. More than that, he steadily improves. 

“The New Eldorado” is indisputably his best book, as it is one 

which would be a credit to any observer. 

It can scarcely be said by this time that Alaska has not been 
intelligently written about and to considerable extent, yet it is 
extraordinary how little our people know as a rule about their 
great possession on the Northern Pacific. It is as an important 
help in this way that Mr. Ballou’s book is to be welcomed. It is 
not ‘exhaustive’ as the phrase goes, but it gives a number of 
vivid and impressive facts about that huge territory which we 
believe many people, well-informed regarding every other part of 
their country but ignorant concerning their latest and in many 
respects most important acquisition, will be glad to note and study. 
Alaska is by no means the sterile, polar wilderness it is credited 
with being in the general view. It has extremities of wildness 
and unproductiveness, but it has also vast areas of territory that 
are habitable in a true sense, where—to be more precise—the gen- 
eral living conditions of soil, temperature, native products, are 
about those of Scotland and New England. The mean tempera- 
ture of Sitka does not greatly ditfer from that of Boston, and the 
area of what we may properly call the temperate portion is 
greater than that of the whole of the New England States. 
Coming to the totals of the territory, the figures will be found ex- 
traordinary to any one who has not given the subject attention. 
Alaska proper, saying nothing of the vast line of islands which 
reach almost to the coast of Asia, is eleven hundred miles long 
and eight hundred miles broad; with the islands it has as many 
square miles as all the New England and Middle States, Ohio, 
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Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Kentucky, and Tennessee 
combined ; or relative to Europe it is as great as England, Ireland, 
Scotland, France, Spain, and Belgium, with divers pocket king- 
doms and republics united. And its resources are as great as its 
extent, It abounds with minerals, its timber is among the richest 
in the world, its stores of fish and fur-bearing animals are unim- 
aginable; even more to the purpose, fully a third of this vast 
domain is excellent agricultural land, certain one day to be valu- 
able,—that is to say, as useful as the wheat-bearing tracts in our 
northwest States, like Minnesota, 

Mr. Ballou Jays this wonderland fairly open for our inspec- 
tion ; rather he gives an outline sketch, yet seems to lay it open 
because so much is yet to be known about what was until within 
a very few years Russian America, and which it is a lasting 
wonder that Russia parted with for so trifling a price. We bought 
Alaska for seven millions, and the rental of the seal fisheries has 
nearly if not quite paid the purchase money! Never was the like 
heard of in the history of nations. If we shall induce a thought- 
ful citizen here and there to investigate this book and its subject, 
we shall have done some good. The book itself, we may say in 
closing, would be much better with the aid of a few maps and 
statistical tables. ew ua 


THE ELEMENTS OF AsTRONOMY. A Text-book for use in High 

Schools and Academies. With a Uranography. By Charles 

A. Young, Ph. D., LL. D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1890. 

Prof. Young’s deservedly high reputation both as an astro- 
nomical observer and a teacher of astronomy makes it superfluous 
to commend a treatise from his pen. His name alone gives assur- 
ance that the work is thorough, correct, well arranged, lucid in 
statement, replete with instruction, free from pedantry. His 
“General Astronomy ”’ is already adopted as a text-book in the 
foremost American colleges. The present book is not a mere 
abridgment of the other, but has been carefully adapted to the 
requirements of students in high schools. In regard to mathema- 
tics, therefore, it presupposes only a knowledge of algebra and ge- 
ometry. The Appendix treats of astronomical instruments, and 
discusses more fully various topics of interest already mentioned 
in the text. Valuable tables and a good Index increase the merit 
of the work. The Uranography gives a brief description of the 
constellations visible in the United States, star maps, and lists of 
objects observable with a small telescope. This part of the book 
is also issued separately. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 

\ WR. CLARK RUSSELL is ia danger of writing himself out, if 
i he has not done so already. Stories of the sea are con- 
demned to monotony as regards the personal situations, unless ge- 
nius be used in varying these. One ship is much like another, and 
two young and unmarried people shut within a ship’s limits, with 
no kinsfolk or meddling old maids to interfere, are likely to have 
the same course in their love affairs. In “An Ocean Chase,” 
(Harper’s), the familiar plot is varied by putting the ship under 
control of a madman, who is in pursuit of his wife, and by wreck- 
ing it ona volcanic island when the chase is over, Very like the 
story of ‘The Frozen Pirate,” and “ The Flying Dutchman ” is 
the device of bringing up a petrified galleon from the ocean bot- 
tom on this volcanic island, and we doubt if the reader is re- 
warded by the handling of this resurrected craft for the strain on 
his powers of make-believe. 

The worst things in the book are the character and conduct 
of the hero, who is also the narrator. A more insufferable cad we 
have not encountered in the literature of fiction. Again and 
again he talks his half-insane cousin into a fury by a constant re- 
currence to the same stale arguments. And his bearing towards 
the heroine is such that her acceptance of him damages her fa- 
tally in the eyes of the judicious reader. For once we are glad to 
lay down the book to be rid of the hero. 





Mr. Biackmore’s “ Kit and Kitty” (Harper’s) is not to be 
ranked beside his early and greatest works: ‘“‘ Lorna Doone,” 
“The Maid of Sker,” or “ Cradock Nowell.’”?’ We doubt if it can 
be placed beside his “ Mary Anerley.” Butitis much better than 
many of his later works both in the conception of character and 
in the elaboration of the plot. This time the scene is laid on the 
Thames, above London, and the hero is—like the author—a 
market-gardener. Local character and modes of speech have been 
studied evidently with care, and they give an impression of truth 
to life. The worst fault is the improbability of the plot in all its 
parts, for which the conception of the heroine and of the hero’s 
uncle make amends. As in several of his later stories, Mr. Black- 
more hints at his own Toryism and his disbelief in Free Trade. 
It is wholesome to find an English novelist who is not poisoning 
his American public with English notions on this subject. 
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One of the most genuinely successful of American books of 
travel,—of books, that is to say, written by Americans,—is “ Old 
England; Its Scenery, Art, and People,’ by Professor James M. 
Hoppin, of Yale. This book, which has some fair pretensions to 
being a standard, was first published in 1867, and the tenth edition 


_ of it has just been published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


It is natural to suppose a work that has made the impression 


| shown by facts of that kind must have not only merit but a certain 





originality, must give the reader something he cannot find readily 
elsewhere. It is the fact that Professor Hoppin’s book is unlike 
other accounts of English travel in its indifference to the usual 
‘* show places,” in its attention to rural England, and especially 
in its account of tbe history and progress of English architecture 
in connection with the majestic cathedrals of the country. Pro- 
fessor Hoppin is an intelligent and safe guide, and while a con- 
siderable part of “‘Old England” is now out of date, a greater 
portion of it is as timely as when it was written. 


That Mr. Seymour Eaton’s little treatise on Arithmetic, (“ The 
New Arithmetic.” Boston : D.C. Heath & Co.), has passed through 
fifteen editions is sufficient proof that to a considerable extent it 
has furnished what teachers desire. It abounds in examples for 
practice, and has less explanation than has been customary. To 
the present edition Prof, Truman H. Safford, of Williams College, 
has given a preface, discussing with marked vigor and freedom 
from conventionality what is to be aimed at in teaching arithmetic. 
Within living memory the highest aim was to make a good ac- 
countant. Then came a change, and the cultivation of the reason- 
ing powers was made the chief aim. But neither book-keepers 
nor engineers can compensate for inaccuracy of calculation by 
brilliancy of reasoning. Unfailing accuracy can be attained only 
by incessant drill. So here we have a “ New Arithmetic” going 
back to the old method of asuperfluity of examples for practice. 


We have received Nos. 5, 6, and 7 of the Political Economy 
and Public Law Series of the publications of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The first of these, ‘‘ Prison Statistics of the United 
States for 1888” by R. P. Falkner was read before the American 
Statistical Association, October 25, 1889, and presents a collation of 
the prison statistics of 29 States, relating to sex, race, nativity, con- 
jugal condition, occupation, habits, religious belief, nature of 
crime, number of convictions, and length of sentence. In it we 
notice occasional faults of style, but the arrangement is good and 
the conclusions drawn are interesting. The great desirability of 
uniformity of classification in the prisons of the country is strongly 
urged. 

A paper by Prof. 8S. N. Patten, on “ Principles of Rational Tax- 
ation,” first read before the old Social Science Association, forms 
the next number. Prof. Patten’s thesis is that the excess of com- 
petition in retail trade in these days has resulted in the needless 
creation and employment of additional capital for equipment. 
The trades in which this waste is greatest, form, Prof. Patten 
thinks, legitimate objects of taxation, excessive competition being 
thus prevented by the reduction in the number of competitors, and 
money thus secured for needed improvements in streets, schools, 
etc. 

In the 7th number of the series, Prof. E. J. James gives a cor- 
rected version of the Federal Constitution of Germany, based upon 
the translation printed by the State Department in ‘* Foreign Re- 
lations of the U.S.,” 1871. The historical introduction follows 
Von Ronne’s “Verfassung des Deutchen Reichs,” Berlin, 1886. 

Those unacquainted with publications of the Wharton School 
may infer the interest and value of the series from the foregoing 
titles, and we may add that they are printed in excellent form and 
show careful editing. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
T is announced that Stanley’s personal narrative of his recent 
travels in Central Africa will be published in this country by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons simultaneously with the appearance of the 
book in England. Itis expected to be ready early iu the summer. 
Messrs. Scribner were the American publishers of Stanley’s ‘* How 
I Found Livingstone.” The new book has not yet been named. 

The historical Fellowship founded at Princeton upon a be- 
quest of Dr, Elias Boudinot has been increased from $200 to $400. 

George William Curtis has been elected chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. Rev. Anson J. Upson was 
elected to succeed him in the Vice-Chancellorsbip. 

The third and fourth volumes of Henry Adams’s “ History of 
the United States,” relating to Jefferson’s Administration, have 
been issued. 

Superintendent Porter has abandoned the idea of making a 
special investigation of the business of book-publishing in connec- 
tion with the preparation of the Eleventh Census. The letters 


received by the Bureau, show, he says, an apathetic feeling among 
the publishers on the subject of the proposed investigation and 
report. 


The J. B. Lippincott Co. will publish shortly, ‘‘Stanley’s | 


Emin Pasha Expedition,” as compiled from Stanley’s letters to 
the Royal Geographical Society. 

Captain Elihu Spencer has given the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute $20,000 with which to found a library of reference suita- 
ble to such an institution. 

The lives of Giuseppe Martinengro, Nino Bixio, the Cairolis, 
and other makers of ‘‘ New Italy,” will be included in a work en- 
titled ‘‘ Italian Characters in the Epoch of the Unification,” from 
the hands of the Countess Martinengro Cesaresco, which is to be 
published in England by Mr. Fisher Unwin, and at Milan by the 
Fratelli Tréves. 

Cassell & Co. publish directly, “‘ Star Land,” talks on astron- 
omy with young people, by Sir Robert S. Ball. 

Rey. J. Woodward is going to publish a volume dealing with 
heraldry from an ecclesiastical point of view. 

The Astor Library’s income in 1889 was $23,847, while its ex- 
penses were $25,005. The number of books in the library, exclu- 
sive of pamphlets, is 331,984, some 2,390 volumes having been 
added in the last year. The number of students reached 10,226, 
while the total number of readers (64,210) greatly exceeded that 
of the previous year. The maintenance fund is $411,550, and the 
endowment fund $1,508,849.85. 

Professor Frederick L. Ritter of Vassar College, has revised 
and enlarged his “ History of Music in America” and the new 
edition is to be brought out soon. 

A volume of Essays by Dr. Philip Schaff, called ‘“ Literature 
and Poetry,” will be published by Messrs. Scribner at an early 
date. Some of the topics discussed are the English Language, 
Universities Ancient and Modern, Dante’s ‘‘ Divine Comedy,” and 
the Poetry of the Bible. 

Encouraged by the success of their edition of ‘‘ L’Abbé Con- 
stantin,” Messrs. Boussod, Valadon and Co., Paris, have decided 
upon publishing Paul Hervieu’s “ Flirt”? in a similar manner, to 
be illustrated, like the first-named book, by Madame Madeleine 
Lemaire. 

Dr. James McCosh’s lectures at Kenyon College are to be 
published under the title, “ The Religious Aspect of Evolution.” 


Of the Gladstone library at Hawarden, an English journal 
says: Mr. Gladstone is not only himself selecting all the books 
and arranging them on the shelves with his own hands, but in 
each case he is marking those passages which seem to him most 
important and which have: had most influence on his own mind 
and life. The library will thus be an actual collection of books 
that have influenced him. 

Mr. W. H. Hurlbert has completed his book on ‘‘ France and 
Her Republics,’ and it will be presently issued by Messrs. Long- 
mans. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins intended during the coming summer and 
autumn to enrich every page of his three-volume edition of Fors- 
ter’s ‘“ Life of Dickens” with annotations. He had already made 
a beginning on the work. 

Amalgamations of publishing houses are being attempted in 
Germany as well as England. The brothers Kroner—the succes- 
sors of the famous house of Cotta,—Hermann Schonlein Nachfol- 
ger, and W. Spemann, of Stuttgart, have entered into a union to 
be called “‘ Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft.”’ 

Rand, McNally & Co. announce an edition, unabridged, of the 
“ Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff.” Other English versions, it is 
claimed, are much abbreviated. 

Mr. Walter J. Clutterbuck, one of the authors of “ Three in 
Norway,” has written an account of a voyage in the waters be- 
tween Iceland, Greenland, and Spitzbergen, a region hitherto ne- 
glected. ‘The Skipper in Arctic Seas ”’ will be published here at 
once by Longmans, Green & Co. 

Some natural curiosity has been expressed concerning the 
author of “ The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard,”’—as to the age of 
the author who could create such a sympathetic picture of lovable 
old age. Anatole France was a young man when he wrote this 
novel, some years ago. He was born in 1844, was the son of a 
publisher, and early displayed a taste for poetry. 

Ginn & Co. will publish in April a selection of “ The Best 
Elizabethan Plays,” edited, with an introduction, by William R. 
Thayer. The selection comprises ‘‘ The Jew of Malta,” by Mar- 
lowe; “ The Alchemist,” by Ben Jonson ; ‘‘ Philaster,” by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher; ‘‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen,” by Fletcher and 
Shakespeare ; and ‘“ The Duchess of Malfi,’ by Webster. 
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Stevens & Son have in the press in London “ A Treatise on 
the Laws of Letters Patent for Inventions,” by Lewis Edmunds, 
: Barrister. The author takes up every branch of English patent 
aw. 

Mr. Edmund Hake has been for some time engaged in editing 
General Gordon’s unpublished “ Journals in China.” It will be 
issued soon in two volumes, with maps and letters which have not 
yet seen the light. 

Daudet’s new novel, “ The Caravan,” is described as the story 
of two newly-married couples who, for a wedding journey, camp 
out in various parts of France. But it is not ‘ French” in the 
commonly accepted sense. 

The second volume of the Memoirs of the Louis Napoleon 
period, by Madame Carette who held a confidential position near 
the Empress Eugenie, may be looked for shortly from the press of 
Messrs. Appleton. 

Sir Horace Rumbold proposes to add a new chapter to the 
second edition of his book, “‘ The Great Silver River,”—notes of a 
residence in Buenos Ayres. It will deal with the commercial re- 
sources of the country, and will contain information of special im- 
portance to settlers, or would-be settlers, in the Argentine States. 


= : ——— a ‘ 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
\ E have received the January and February numbers of The 
Chautauquan, a monthly magazine published at Meadville, 
in this State, for the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, by 
Dr. Theo. L. Flood. It is an auxiliary to the good work of stimu- 
lating self-education under fitting assistance from experts, in 
which the Circle is engaged, and to which its annual reunions on 
Chautauqua Lake contribute. The articles are short, ranging in 
length from three to five double-columned pages, and they are 
admirably selected for their purpose. President Adams, of Clark 
University, furnishes papers on “ The Politics Which Made and 
Unmade Rome”; Professor Shaler, of Harvard, on “ The Action 
of Glaciers,” and on “ The Work of Waves’; Professor A. S. 
Hardy, of Dartmouth, on “ The Use of Mathematics”’; Professor 
Ely, of Johns Hopkins, on ‘ Economic Internationalism ”; Dr. 
George C. Goff on “ How Sickness was Prevented at Johnstown ” ; 
Rev. A. J. Church on “ Life in Medizeval Italy”; Dr. James A. 
Harrison on “The Archeological Club in Rome”; George Par- 
sons Lathrop on “ Rienzi”; Maurice Thompson on “ Zenobia,” 
and on “ The Poetry of the Civil War”; Professor W. M. Basker- 
vill on “ English Historians, Critics, and Essayists of To-day.” 
Besides these there are paper on Sam Houston, Browning, Pres- 
cott, Divorce in the United States, Trinidad, and other interesting 
topics. The most unsatisfactory paper in the series, because the 
most one-sided, is that of Bishop Hurst on ‘‘ What England has 
Done for India.” Bishop Forster, of the same Church, might 
furnish the reverse of this roseate picture. 
The printing of the magazine is admirable, and a great credit 
to Meadville,—if it is done there. 


Poet Lore for February contains articles on ‘‘ English and Ger- 
man Literature in the Eighteenth Century,” by Oswald Seiden- 
sticker; ‘“ Shelley at Essex Hall,” by Jane H. Simpson; and the 
first paper of a series on “Antony and Cleopatra,” by Oliver F. 
Emerson. The editorial departments are well maintained, and 
there is considerable timely memorial matter relative to Mr. 
Browning. 

Giordano Bruno will be discussed at length in the March At- 
lantic. Mr. William R. Thayer, who writes the article which he 
devotes to the ‘‘ Trial, Opinions, and Death of Bruno,’ quotes 
largely from his examination before the Inquisition, and sets forth 
his claims to be remembered. ‘“ Bruno,” says Mr. Thayer, “ did 
not prove that his convictions were true, but he proved beyond 
peradventure that he was a true man.” 


Shakespeariana with the new year makes a material and_im- 
portant change. It will hereafter be published quarterly instead 
of monthly, au improvement in idea, it strikes us, since material 
in this special field is scarcely abundant enough for the monthly 
form. For all that is required, or can be reasonably asked for, 
the quarterly publication is ample. The first number of the new 
series, dated January, makes a very handsome appearance. It is 
considerably larger than the monthly, and it is designed to have 
illustrations as occasion serves. Thus io this number subscribers 
are furnished with a fine portrait of the late J. O. Hallowell 
Phillips. The number is also largely made up of recollections 
and literary remains of that famous Shakespearian. (New York: 
L. Scott Publication Co.) 

Dr. Albert Shaw, of Minneapolis, will have in the March Cen- 
tury one of his most important papers. It is entitled “ Glasgow; 
a Municipal Study.” Professor Ely, of Johns Hopkins University, 
has been calling attention to this article in recent lectures, in the 
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belief that it will be of immediate and practical assistance in the 
improvement of some of our American municipal governments. 
Major Powell, Director of the Geological Survey, will begin in the 
same issue a series of three papers, illustrated with maps, on the 
subject of Irrigation. His first paper will be entitled “ the Irriga- 
ble Lands of the Arid Region.” 

A very good portrait of Mr. F. Marion Crawford—the first, 
we believe, that has been published,—furnishes the frontispiece of 
this month’s Book-Buyer. 

Mr. R. R. Bowker announces in the Publishers’ Weekly his res- 
ignation of the active editorial management of that journal, and 
cognate publications issued from the same office. Regret will be 
widely felt in the book-trade at Mr. Bowker’s withdrawal. from 
the active management. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 
N the American Anthropologist for January Mr. W. H. Holmes, 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, describes an ancient shop of 
flaked-stone implement makers in the District of Columbia, which 
he discovered and excavated. His conclusion, both from the ge- 
ological and the ethnological evidence, is that no other people pre- 
ceded the Indian in the Potomac Valley. Prof. O. T. Mason, of 
the National Museum, describes the Anthropology in Paris during 
the Exposition. He expresses the hope that foreign anthropolo- 
gists will be invited to meet in this country during the proposed 
exposition of 1892. Mr. W. W. Henshaw calls attention to an 
Indian race of California who have disappeared, who represented 
a distinct linguistic family. They were the tribe of the Esselen 
who were gathered into the San Carlos mission in 1770. The 
number also contains the valuable bibliography of Dr. Fletcher, 
and other articles and notes of interest. 





The monthly weather report of the Franklin Institute shows 
that the average temperature for December was the highest 
known in Philadelphia for over a century past. In the western 
part of the State, the mean temperature averaged about 11° above 
the normal, and in the eastern part about 7°, making the average 
excess about 9°. The total precipitation for the month (2.77 in.), 
was a trifle less than the average. 





The annual report of the Managers of the Franklin Institute 
(Journal, February), shows a considerable increase in membership, 
as a result of the work of the special committee appointed with 
that object in view. The membership now reaches 2,224, an in- 
crease of 143 during 1889. 1,543 volumes and pamphlets were 
added to the library, making the total 33,305. The Committee 
on Science and the Arts, which conducts investigations and re- 
ports on all subjects other than meteorological or chemical, has 
made reports upon about fifty cases, ten of them being of such 
immediate interest as to necessite extra editions of the Journal to 
supply demands. This committee has also indexed and arranged 
its reports, extending back to 1834, thereby adding largely to 
their value. The other branches of the Institute appear to be in 
a similarly flourishing condition. 

Mr. W. L. Boswell, delegate of the Franklin Institute to the 
Paris Exposition, gives in the course of his report on “ The Fire 
Defenses of Paris as Compared with those of American Cities,” an 
interesting chart indicating the hours of the day and night at 
which fires occur with greatest frequency. The figures are for 
fires in Paris during 1888. There are found to be three times 
when fires are most frequent, from 10 to 11 in the morning, 3 to 4 
in the afternoon, and 8 to 9 at night, the number at this time being 
greatly in advance of those during the daytime. The minimum 
occurs at6a.m. In examining a similar chart for Philadelphia, 
the same features are observed, with the exception that more fires 
occur between 9 p.m. and6a.m. This difference, the author be- 
lieves, is traceable to differences of structure in buildings and to 
the fact that owners in Paris bear an amount of loss larger in 
proportion to that of the insurance companies than is the case in 
this city, causing greater care in protecting buildings at night 
time. 





We learn from the American Naturalist that two State surveys 
have been lately established in the South,—Missouri, under the di- 
rection of Prof. Winslow, and Georgia, under Prof. J. W. Spencer. 
The newly established State survey of Arkansas is in active pro- 
gress at this time, under Prof. Branner, and also that of Texas, 
under Prof. Dumbel. 





The American Naturalist has now issued the number for Janu- 
ary of this year, and is bringing up the arrears of 1889 as fast as 
possible. It prints in its January issue a well-written article on 
“Excavations Made in Rocks by Sea-Urchins,” by J. Walter 
Fewkes, of Boston. The author has found instances of rock ex- 
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| cavation by these animals, at the island of Grand Manan, New 
| Brunswick, the rock being removed by the friction of the teeth and 
| spines, directed by the sea-urchin, and by motions of the animal’s 
| body produced by waves and tide. The object is primarily for 
the protection of the animal, but an amount of water sufficient to 
support life is also in this way retained at low tide or when other- 
wise uncovered. The coralline usually accompanying the shallow 
holes of the sea-urchins, the author believes, has no part in the 
formation of the recess, but may be necessary to the life of the 
animal for unknown reasons. 





The Observatory of Harvard College prints (“‘ Annals,” XIX., 
Part I.) ‘‘ Meteorological Observations from 1840 to 1888 Inclu- 
sive,”’ under the directions of the officers of the observatory, Profs. 
W. C. and G. P. Bond, Jos. Winlock, and E. C. Pickering. The 
monthly and annual temperatures are tabulated, and complete 
records given of the observations of Aurora Borealis, thunder and 
lightning, temperatures of wells, range of atmospheric pressure, 
solar and lunar halos, ete. 





Attention should be called to a late Bulletin, (No. 50), of the 
United States Geological Survey, which may prove of general use. 
It comprises ‘‘ Formulas and Tables to facilitate the Construction 
of Maps.” The Tables were prepared for the Division of Geogra- 
phy in 1885-86. Constant use since then has demonstrated their 
utility. They have been accordingly revised and extended, and 
are accompanied by an explanatory text. 





An able article on ‘Long Fasting and Starvation,” by M. 
Charles Richet, has been translated from the Revue Scientifique 
for the Popular Science Monthly, (February). In considering cases 
of fasts endured by human beings, the author distinguishes care- 
fully between experimental and compulsory fasts, the state of the 
nervous system being a prime factor in determining ability to en- 
dure a fast. Maniacs and those affected with hysteria resist the 
debilitative effects of absence of nourishment longest. Hypnotic 
suggestion has also, in two cases described by Debove, enabled 
patients to endure comfortably a fast of fifteen days. 

Other noteworthy articles in the same number are by Dr. An- 
drew D. White, who writes of mythical explunations of remarka- 
ble appearances in nature; on ‘“Modern Railway Bridges,” by 
Prof. C. D. Jameson, State University of Iowa; on the occurrence 
= of Canadian asbestos, by Prof. J. T. Donald, of Mon- 
treal. 








ORIENTAL NOTES. 

ye London Society for Promoting Christian knowledge has 

published a very interesting little work by Charles Reginald 
Haines, entitled ‘Islam as a Missionary Religion.” Though par- 
tially designed to meet the charges of Canon Taylor with refer- 
ence to the relative value of Christian and Mohammedan missions 
in Africa, it is written in very good temper and as the historical 
method is followed the work is one of much interest and value. 

In the London Academy of January 25, Prof. A. H. Sayce 
definitely abandons the idea that the cuneiform inscriptions in the 
language of Mitanni discovered at Tell-el-Amarna have anything 
to do with the Hittite language. 

Since their expulsion from France, the Jesuits have made 
Beirut, in Syria, their headquarters, and have set up there a press, 
from which some valuable and numerous useful works are issued. 
Among the recent announcements are: “ Le diwdn d’al Hansd,” 
translated by P. de Coppier, S.J.; a French-Arabic dictionary in 
two volumes, by J. B. Belot, S. J.; a work on the Christian Ara- 
bian poets, by L. Cheikho, 8. J.; a new dictionary entirely in 
Arabic; and a work on the French words derived from Arabic, by 
H. Lammens. This latter seems, from the advance sheets, to be a 
work of much interest, and to mark a distinct advance on Devic, 
heretofore the authority. 

Vol. I., Part II., of Triibner’s Record contains an interesting 
review of the progress of Assyriology during the past year, by 
Carl Bezold. 

The death is announced of two distinguished orientalists, 
Baron von Kremer, a member of the Committee of arrangements 
of the International Congress of Orientalists, and of Col. Yule, for 
many years President of the Royal Asiatic Society of London. 

Vogel of Leipzig has published the eleventh edition of 
Gesenius’s Hebrew-Lexicon, edited by Mihlan and Volck, with 
the assistance of David Heinrich Miller. The entire preface to 
the tenth edition is omitted. We also miss the register of German 
words. 

The second volume of the new series of the Records of the 
Past, edited by Prof. A. H. Sayce, has appeared. ' 





In the Jewish Quarterly Review, (London: Nutt), for January, 
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Dr. 8. A. Hirsch writes on Jewish Philosophy of Religion and Sam- 
son Raphael Hirsch. 8. R. Hirsch, of Frankfort, was the foremost 
leader of the Orthodox Jewish party in Germany. ‘The article is 
in every way remarkable, and the first half of it deserves to be 
elaborated into a book. Mr. 8. Schechter writes of a Jewish Bos- 
well, one Rabbi Solomon of St. Goar, Mr. Claude G. Montefiore 
traces the development of the ideas of God and sin in the Bible. 
Mr. Maurice H. Harris discusses the question: Are the Jews a na- 
tion to-day ? giving an answer in the negative. Mr. I. Abrahams 
presents some interesting material showing the presence in Jew- 
ish writings of the idea that marriages are made in heaven. Dr. 
Adolf Neubaver gives an extremely valuable Post-Biblical Bibliog- 
raphy for 1888-89. 


CRITICAL AND OTHER EXCERPTS. 
ENGLISH MONEY AND AMERICAN ENTERPRISES. 
Erastus Wiman, in The North American Review. 

THE revenue derived in the shape of interest from other na- 
tions by Great Britain, from the constantly-increasing obligations 
of government borrowing, has grown to enormous proportions. 
But it is not solely by the revenue from governmental loans that 
England is enriched. In the public works of numerous countries 
she is a participant; and, indeed, in many independent nationali- 
ties, rich and prosperous in themselves, English capital has largely 
been used, especially in state and municipal improvements. This 
is shown in the case of the construction of the capitol at Austin, 
Texas, built by British money ; in the ownership of water-works 
or school bonds of Northwestern towns, and farm mortgages by 
British investment companies in the Pacific-coast States. Whether 
it is to construct a railroad in India or a canal in Bulgaria ; 
whether it is to open and work a gold mine in the Transvaal, or to 
develop the great tin mines of Harney Peak, in Dakota ; whether 
it is to dig for rubies in South Africa, or to profit a Dundee Scotch 
shareholder in an Illinois corporation by affording lodging ona 
Pullman car in any part of the North American continent—no 
matter how, where, or when profits are made, the Briton somehow 
or other participates. The result of this vast volume of interest, 
dividends, and profits, which for many years has been trending, 
like the Gulf Stream, toward Great Britain, and, like that current, 
rendering existence possible for so vast an aggregation in so small 
a space, has been the accumulation of money, and the creation of 
an annual income, far in excess of spending or absorbing possibili- 
ties within the island itself§ . . . . 

It is no wonder, then, that, with a constant aggregation of cap- 
ital pouring in upon Great Britain, with an inability to make it 
yield a profit within her own domain, and, still further, the impos- 
sibility of finding any other country where it can be so safely in- 
vested, she should turn in the direction of the United States, 
which alone-of all nations seems to combine all the elements of 
safety and profit. From a list recently published it appears that 
the amount of English money which has been invested in indus- 
trial enterprises in the United States has equaled, in the last two 
years, about a million dollars a week, amounting in all to about 
one hundred millions. The chief properties included in these pur- 
chases were, first, certain New York breweries, at about five mil- 
lions of dollars; then the brewing company at Portsmouth and 
Boston, owned by Mr. Frank Jones, at a capitalization of six and 
a half millions; the Chicago breweries at another five millions; 
the Bartholomay Brewing Company, at Rochester, approaching a 
still further five millions; the United States Brewing Company at 
an equal amount, together with the still more important purchase 
of the St. Louis Brewers’ Association, at no less a sum than twelve 
millions of dollars. In this operation seventeen distinct estab- 
lishments were united, indicating a possibility of a local combina- 
tion of interests, hitherto competitive, of the greatest possible sig- 
nificance. But the investments have been by no means confined 
to the brewery interest. The great abattoir establishment of Mr. 
T. C. Eastman, in New York city, united with an English com- 
pany, absorbed an investment of English capital to the extent of 
over five millions; the Otis Steel Company, of Cleveland; the 
Chicago and Northwestern granaries ; the Pillsbury and Washburn 
Flour Mills, and the Virginia Development Company also absorbed 
considerable amounts. The City of Chicago Grain Elevator Line 
brought nearly five millions ; the California Consolidated Quick- 
silver Companies, two millions; and, as if to show the infinite va- 
riety of pursuits to which capital can be diverted, no less a sum 
than three and a half millions has been absorbed in the purchase 
of the great patent-medicine establishment of Mr. H. H. Warner, 
at Rochester, where the “ Safe Cure’ remedies are manufactured. 

These and other indications, which so constantly appear in 
the newspapers, would imply that a very vast sum had already 
been realized from English capital in this country. But it is a 
fact that the amount, though large, is much less than people sup- 
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pose. Whether it is from the experience of the past, or whether 
prompted by the conservatism of the leaders in this important 
movement, in order that it may be permanent, and of the most sat- 
isfactory character in its results, the utmost care has been exer- 
cised to base the operations on three great principles : First, that 
the greatest possible pains is exercised to secure the most exhaust- 
ive investigation of the properties to be taken over; second, that 
the control of the organization is irrevocably placed in the hands 
of the English parties who represent the new money put into the 
business ; third, that the utmost precaution is taken to secure the 
continuance of the services of the vendor and his staff for the per- 
petuation of the success of the business, by not only insisting upon 
a contract for their continuous employment, but by their retention 
of a large proportionate interest. These three most important ele- 
ments are as essential to success in floating a property in London 
as the sun is to daylight. 


NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION. 
Hon. John Jay, in New York Star. 

UNFORTUNATELY, among our people are some who do not 
view with pleasure our common-school system and the education 
and elevation of all who are presently to wield the sovereignty 
und direct the destiny of the nation. Opposition to common 
schools did not cease with Governor Berkeley, of Virginia, who 
said: “I thank God that there are no free schools nor printing 
presses. God keep us from both ;” nor with Governor Hammond, 
of South Carolina, who said: “‘ The free-school system has failed. 
The paupers for whose children it is intended need them at home 
to work.” Ourschools, which Americans so tenderly love, which 
the civilized world admires, and of which Beecher said, “‘ The chil- 
dren of all nationalities of the world enter our public schools; 
they all come out Americans,” are called charity schools, pauper 
schools, and schools of vice. Machine politicians still hold that 
“it is not well for electors to know too much.” We still hear, in 
tones that sound like an echo from past ages, that “‘ a nigger edu- 
cated is a nigger spoiled,” that “ignorance is the mother of devo- 
tion,” that “ no one is allowed to exercise freedom in his religious 
or political opinions,’ that “the best-ordained State is that in 
which the few are well educated and lead, and the many are 
trained to obedience,” and that “the peasantry in old Catholic 
countries two centuries ago were better educated, although for the 
most part unable to read or write, than arethe great body of Amer- 
ican people to-day.” Let the contest no longer be smoth- 
ered in committees, but met fairly and squarely on the floor of the 
House. If the bill is to be defeated and the South is to be denied 
all national aid in her great struggle with illiteracy, let not the re- 
flection rest upon the Northern States, that Northern opponents 
to avoid aid to the South, won the battles by blows below the belt, 
inflicting wrong on the conquered, but dishonor on the victor. The 
entire aid proposed by the bill and to be spread over eight years is 
small compared with the millions which the North has from time 
to time accepted without hesitation and with permanent advan- 
tage. Now that the South has to educate a race elevated to citi- 
zenship by the nation, let the Southern States decide each for her- 
self whether or not she desires the aid offered by the Blair bill— 
taking it, if she does take it, with equal right and unusual reason 
from the National Treasury. It is impossible that honorable Amer- 
icans, whether Republicans or Democrats, even if unfriendly to 
the bill, can descend to the unmanly charges that have been re- 
sorted to to force the Southern States to resign their claim to Na- 
tional aid by pretending that its acceptance would dishonor them 
as States and reduce them to a pitiable condition of beggary and 
humiliation. Such a charge against the South is a real charge 
against the North for its uniform acceptance of such aid, and the 
Northern press should promptly disclaim all sympathy with this 
sort of warfare, and freeiy accord to the South the same opportu- 
nities of National aid to education which the North has enjoyed, 
and by which every Northern State has been largely benefited. 





A QUESTION OF TRAINING. 

To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 
I NOTED in your last number that you attributed one man’s 

being carried off the cleats at the University of Pennsylvania 
games on the Ist instant, to athletics carried to excess, I should 
like to remark that if men gave more time and attention to them 
they would train harder and be better fitted to bear the strain of 
a tug-of-war for five minutes. 

I should like to add that it is my belief that among out-siders 
the athletes of the University of Pennsylvania are thought to pay 
too little attention to training. 

Yours truly, 
ONE OF PRINCETON’s TEAM, OF Ist FEB. 

Princeton, N. J., Feb. 10. 
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DRIFT. 

O* the services which General Hastings rendered at Johnstown, and of 
the estimate placed upon them by those well qualified to judge, some- 
thing may be learned from a dispatch which Major Carson sends from Wash- 
ington to the Philadelphia Ledger. In that journal, of the 10th instant, he 


Says : 
“Miss Clara Barton, of the Red Cross Society, who performed such val- 
uable service at Johnstown following the terrible disaster of last summer, is 
highly indignant over the action of the Republicans of Cambria county in 
choosing delegates to the State Convention who are opposed to the nomina- 
tion of General Hastings for Governor of Pennsylvania. ‘If this report be 
true,’ said Miss Barton in conversation, ‘then Johnstown has either been 
guilty of the basest ingratitude, or it has allowed the men who tried to de- 
base and degrade its second birth to assume control of its political action. 
Genera! Hastings was the man, in all that pertained to the work of rescue 
and rehabilitation at Johnstown. Other men worked and worked as ear- 
nestly as he, but none more so, and none of them had to carry such a load of 
responsibility as burdened him. The town, or the site of the town, was un- 
der military law, and the law was General Hastings. The General organ- 
ized the whole affair. Soldiers and civilians looked to him for instruction 
and guidance, and to the’ poor, forlorn remnants of thousands of wrecked 
and wretched families he was a true, sympathetic friend. No sufferer but 
found in him the great need of the hour, and no voice was ever raised by 
the deserving save in his honor.’ ” 





Senator Blackburn, of Kentucky, took pains to tell the correspond- 
ent of the Louisville Courier-Journal,—who sent word by a red-hot wire, of 
course, to the C.-J. and to all Kentucky,—that if he had been in the House, 
when Speaker Reed undertook to count the members present, he would have 
just torn up things by the roots. Listen: 

“Tf I was a member of the House, and I wish that I was, I would walk 
down in front of that man Reed and I would say to him: ‘ You dare to vote 
me and put my name on that record ; you dare to name me and cast a stigma 
upon me as a representative of this body, and I will make it a personal mat- 
ter with you, you dirty despot, and when you leave that chair I will hold 
you accountable for it.’ And I would deny the right of the clerk of the 
House to record me as present in this House without my name or my voice 
had voted in this House.” 

Terrible man, Joe! Well, in 1879, in the House, John Randolph Tucker, 


a Democrat from Virginia, proposed this rule— 

“ Whenever a quorum fails to vote on any question, and objection is made 
for that cause, there shall be a call of the House, and the yeas and nays on 
the pending question shall at the same time be ordered. Theclerk shall call 
the roll, and each member as he answers to his name, or is brought before 
the House under the proceeedings of the call of the House, shall vote on the 
pending question. If those voting on the question and those who are present and 
decline to vote shall together make a majority of the House, the Speaker shall declare 
that a quorum is constituted ; and the pending question shall be decided as the ma- 
jority of those voting shall appear.” 
and this same Terrible Joseph was then a member of the House. And did 
he go on about it, and propose to make it “a personal matter” with Mr. 
Tucker? Notatall. Joe said it was a good idea, a very good idea, better, 
indeed, than a rule he had himself proposed, and which he therefore with- 
drew, in order to give this one more room. And he went on to say that— 

“__by practice both in England and America, always and everywhere 
the power has been recognized and vested in the Speaker or presiding officer 
to make an actual count of the members present? . . . . . Whena 
member refuses to answer his name—a duty made imperative by existing 
rule, which says that he shall vote unless he be excused,—the amendment of 
my friend from Virginia simply provides that when a member shall fail to 
discharge this duty imposed upon him by the highest obligation he can pos- 
sibly bear, an obligation made imperative by the plain language of the rule 
—when refusing to discharge such a duty, he shall not be reported or re- 
corded as voting at all, but his presence shall be noted in order to prevent 
the absence of a quorum.” 

Such is the “record” of one who puts partisanship first, and fairness 
and common sense farther down. There ate more such besides this Senator 


from Kentucky. 





A cablegram of the Dunlap Cable News Company makes this statement : 
“Mary Anderson’s engagement to young Mr. Navarro is no longer denied by 
the former’s family, Dr. Hamilton Griffin to-day frankly admitted that the 
engagement existed, and did so not only with his own, but with his wife’s ap- 
proval. The members of Miss Anderson’s family are now most anxious that 
the engagement should be generally understood, as repeated denials have 
placed them in rather an embarrassing position. Miss Anderson will visit 
America on her wedding tour.” 





The founding of the Roman Catholic university at Washington, D. C., has 
stirred up Protestant emulation, it seems. It is proposed that the Methodists 
of the District shall furnish the site for a national university, and that the 
Methodists of the rest of the country shall furnish the money for putting up 
the buildings, endowing the chairs, equipping the laboratories, procuring the 
nucleus of a library, etc. Rumor says that the promoters of the project have 
secured the refusal of a tract of nearly one hundred acres in the northwest- 
ern part of the city, overlooking the Potomac, and that Washington business 
men who are not Methodists are taking hold of the matter in the belief that 
a second university will be a great benefit to the town. The project has the 
hearty approval of the resident Methodist bishop, Dr. Hurst, himself an old 
student of Halle and Heidelberg, and the owner of one of the most valuable 
private libraries in the country. “The sentiment of our church is ripe for 
it,” he is quoted as saying. But what will Wesleyan University, and Boston 
University, and Syracuse University, and DePauw University, and the North- 
western University say? And what will Dickinson College say ?—Hartford 
Courant. 





One of the most charming spots in Manhattan Island is the Battery 
Park. It commands a magnificent view of the New York harbor and is filled 
with historical associations. Here Washington, when President, used to 
take his daily walk, and here in former years, was the concourse of fashion. 
But now it is known to many New Yorkers only by name, or by its associa- 
tion with Castle Garden. The proposition to remove the immigrant landing 
stage from the Battery meets with the favor of every person who appreciates 
the beauty of this marine park. A petition in favor of the removal of Cas- 
tle Garden has already been signed by a number of prominent citizens, who 
see an opportunity to rescue the park from the associations which prevent its 
development as a popular resort.— New York Dispatch. 





“Tam for a World’s Fair,” said Senator Evarts last Sunday, “and both 
want and expect to see it held in New York. When the question comes be- 
fore the Senate I shall look after it. But whether it should be held in 1892 
is a question. Many of us feel that it would be wiser not to hold it in the 
presidential year. We will be busy then electing a President. Columbus 
did not discover this hemisphere until the 12th of October, 1492. If we 
start the quadricentennial in May it will be six months before he landed. 
It seems to me 1893 would be the proper time, and then we would be rid of 
the political bug-bear.” 





“ Have New Yorkers,” asks the Tribune, “contemplated with pride the 
fact that the representative of the Bostou Public Library who attended 
the sale of the Barlow collection of rare books last week, and secured a good 
number of the treasures, came here with $25,000 from the city treasury of 
Boston in his pocket? When will this metropolis have a library correspond- 
ing to that which is the pride of Boston, and which that city supports with a 
generous hand?” 





Alexander III. has recently issued an order directing that in future 
members of the Imperial family are to wear only Russian materials, made 
up by Russian hands. This order has created much dismay at Paris, as both 
the Empress and the Grand Duchess have hitherto been accustomed to pur- 
chase all of their dresses in that city. The Czarina, moreover, has a staff of 
twenty French dressmakers permanently employed at St. Petersburg. 





A Canadian opinion on Speaker Reed’s position is thus expressed by the 
St. John Globe: 

“The Speaker of the United States House of Representatives may have 
acted in a partisan spirit as has been charged against him. But the proposi- 
tion seems to bea reasonable one, that if a quorum of the members of the 
House is present the Speaker should see it. Because some gentlemen do not 
want to vote, or do not desire to be counted as of the quorum, is not a reason 
why they should escape being counted. If a sufficient number is present 
there is a quorum, and that is all there is about it.” 





The motion in the Canadian Parliament to take steps to ascertain the 
statistics of the Canadian migration to the United States was defeated by a 
large majority. The proposed inquiry could only have brought a lot of un- 
comfortable facts to light, without suggesting any method by which the 
great exodus of Canada’s best brawn and brain might be arrested. 





There is a peculiar interest as to the disposition of Robert Browning’s li- 
brary. It includes a collection of books and manuscripts bequeathed to him 
by his friend Landor, among them being copies of some of Landor’s rarest 
works, annotated by the author, with many letters and papers. Professor 
Colvin had access to this treasure when he was preparing his volume on 
Landor for the “ Men of Letters Series.” 








To afford Immediate Relief in Asthma try Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, 
whica acts promptly by overcoming the spasmodic contraction of the wind- 
tubes, and by causing the ejection of the mucus which clogsthem. For 
Whooping Cough, Croup and Hoarseness, this medicine is equally beneficial ; 
while for all Pulmonary and Bronchial Disorders, it is both a palliative and 
@ curative, and a sure and prompt remedy for all stubborn Coughs and Colds. 
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